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ifes simple pleasures ' 


It is very easy to ‘guy’ the kind of country wisdom which is expressed in quaint sayings and 
quainter rhymes. ‘The parody, however, will miss the heart of the matter; there will be no 
grain of truth at the centre. The whole point about such jingles as ‘Red sky at night, Shepherd’s 
delight’ is that they work; they are distillations of direct observation, carried out over 
generations. That is why we, for our part, listen to the countryman with pleasure and treat his 
views with respect. This respect (we say it with all modesty) would seem to be reciprocated. 
The Midland Bank has always had a close connection with agriculture and this recently has 





become even more firmly established. The reason, quite certainly, was the announcement 
by the Midland of a specific policy of assistance to farmers which included loans for up to 
twenty years for the purchase or improvement of farms. As a result of all this, many 
schemes have become practical politics instead of pleasant dreams — and we, perhaps, can 
contradict what we said at the beginning. There is a very large grain of truth indeed in 


the saying (which we have just invented 
Eve barns be broke and pastures rank, 
"Tis time to see the Midland Bank. 
on 
te 
oo 





MIDLAND BANK LIMITED - HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 - OVER 2250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
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CHRISTIE’S 


Announce the sale on Wednesday, 23rd November, of 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT JEWELS 


the property of 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS ROYAL 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HAREWOOD 
THE RT. HON. THE COUNTESS OF ROSSE 

AND OTHERS 


A highly important diamond and sapphire necklace, and a pair of 18th-century diamond feather brooches. 
The brooches are the property of Her Royal Highness the Princess Royal. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone : TRAfalgar 9060 Telegrams : Christiart, Piccy, London. 
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~ At your leisure... 


Alice said: “It must come sometimes to ‘jam today’.”’ 
It’s coming more and more. 


If work is our bread and butter, 


- then play is the jam. The time of leisure. 
Time to go fishing or read a book; 
o listen to music or have a party; 
” ‘A Musical Party’ time, even, to make jam. 


by Gainsborough The helpings of leisure are getting bigger these days. 
Slowly but surely technical advances in industry 
are extending and distributing the nation’s spare time. 
ides _ Of all the industries that are making this possible, 
er arte oil is not the least. 

Think. 
ee are ; ; 

All this getting about by land, sea and air in half the time; 


all this work-free central heating of your home; 


all this whiter whiter, shining shining business 





, and countless other time-saving household goods— 
” 4 eee A Ram aite they have their origin in oil. 
SSS. . a seatee .. They help you to more leisure. 
t bs ne ¥ a —e Bi —_ j You can do the jobs in half the time 
BSS cas - : aie and spend the rest of the day just staring into space. 
| ee Maybe one day Esso will take you into space, too. 
= we ss , i That'll be a jam day. 


NEWS—783 
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Nothing i 
the party , 
a it* 
a 
like... 
be 
San 
hose’s 
+ a + 
ww 
* Gin, or vodka, or rum. Try just a splash of Rose's in 
iced gin or vodka. Hand it to your guests. Watch 
their expressions. Suddenly you're a success, a host 
with the secret of making them pleased to be there. 
They are flattered that you gave them a fashionable 
Gimlet (Rose's with vodka or gin). And for guests 
who prefer a longer cool drink, add Rose's to lager a 


or, at the end of the party, simply add Rose's to 
water for... 
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location 
for a 


The view is marvellous . . . but it’s rather a long walk to the other side. If someone were far-sighted 
enough to see the advantages of a bridge (and many of our clients have been extraordinarily far- 
sighted), CEMENTATION could start building. Bridges built by CEMENTATION are today playing a vital 
part in establishing and maintaining communications in several different lands. But bridge-building 
is only one facet of the CEMENTATION Group. The whole wide world of civil engineering and building 
(including the supplying of building trades products), and mining and specialist engineering is 
its workshop...and so wide is its scope that it can handle (through many companies in five 


continents) practically any contract, big or small, in whole or in part, anywhere in the world. 


Cementation 


GROUP 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL, MINING, AND SPECIALIST ENGINEERS AT 20 ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON S.E.I1. 
And in India, Pakistan, the Middle East, Africa, Europe, North and South America, and Australasia. 
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The quality 
Scotch for 
Christmas 





This Christmas pay your guests the compliment 
of serving ‘‘Black & White’’ Scotch Whisky. 
You'll enjoy seeing how much they appreciate the 
smooth mellow character of this specially 
blended Scotch and hearing their unanimous 
approval of your good judgment in choosing 
Scotland’s quality whisky for their enjoyment. 
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THE SECRET IS IN THE BLENDING 


LONDON NEWS 





There is only one proper blending 
of Benedictine’s exquisite flavour 
with Cognac’s superb dryness. 

It is achieved in Benedictine’s 
own bottled B & B, 

made at Fecamp, France. 

The result is perfection... 
always uniform, always delicious. 
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The test of forty-six years including wide 
service in two World Wars has demonstrated 
the astonishing ability of the Land and Water 
Watch to remain accurate under all climatic 
conditions. Now, today’s handsome version of 
this celebrated watch enjoys the same proven 
supremacy as its illustrious predecessors. 


* Waterproof — shockproof —stainiess eceel 
* Fully Guaranteed fora years £26. O. O. 


Call or write for further details. 
ASPREY and BIRCH 4 GAYDON LTD 
153 Fenchurch St + London EC3 
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Keeps milk cool Keeps tempers cool 
| Low weight Light relief 


| Non-toxic Non-troublesome 
Lasts for ages Faithful container 
Nomaintenance Rewarding good buy! 
v . + 





HYGIENIC 
LIGHTWEIGHT 
MILK CANS 

















| Europe’s Write 
BRITISH = > 
_ Oldest Cable 
Newest Call 
ALUMINIUM tire se 
Aluminium | Samples 
| Producing | Advice 


Company! Inspiration! | 


| | 
THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD 


Norfolk House, St. James's Square, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 7868 Britalumin London Telex 
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Self winding... 







“ 
THE MAGIC MEART IN THE 
mosT OF MEN'S 
AUTOMA : WATCHES | 


With every turn of the wheel... every 
puff of your cigarette ... in fact, the slight- 
est movement of your arm, and silently 
and surely your Cyma-Autorotor rewinds 
itself—storing power for the night-time 
too. It is distinguished by an ingeniously 
contrived movement with the unique 
magic heart at its centre. 

Already, the calculations of the Cyma 
technicians have been amply confirmed: 
the Cyma-Autorotor has achieveda degree 
of accuracy rivalling that of a chrono- 
meter. 

Be sure to ask for a demonstration of this 
most modern of automatic watches and 
get your jeweller to explain it to you. 
First degree quality and doubly protected 
by the world-famous Cymaflex 
shock absorber, this Cyma-Autorotor— 
anti- magnetic of course —in_ the 
ultra flat all-steel ‘Navystar’ waterproof 
case costs £32.10.0 (also with date for 
£36.10.) Models in Gold are from £49.10. 


CYMA 


Autorotor 


The automatic watch 


with the “magic heart” 


THE 








There are over go 
other Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s Cyma 
watches from which 


to choose at prices 
from 15 guineas 

to £200 in 
chrome-steel, 

steel and gold. 
Ladies’ Diamond-set 
Pieces up to 

£1250. 
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du MAURIER 


the finest 
full-size 
filter tip cigarette 
made from the 
most expensive 
Virginia tobacco 


that money can buy 
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in the distinctive red box 
at 4/l for 20 
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SEVERE AUTUMN FLOODING IN ENGLAND: A SCENE IN THE WEST COUNTRY, WHERE ONLY TWO PARALLEL LINES MARK THE COURSE 
OF THE RIVER TONE, AND WHERE WILLOWS ARE UP TO THEIR NECKS IN WATER. 


By October 27 the central plain of Somerset, between Langport, Bridgwater 
and Taunton, was described as being like an inland sea. In the previous 
month Somerset and Devonshire had, in fact, received about half the average 
yearly rainfall for the area. Exeter was cut in half by the flood-water, while 
around Taunton, where this photograph was taken, thousands of acres of 
farmland were utterly submerged. In Taunton itself the River Tone flowed 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, | }d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. 


through the streets, inundating a large part of the town. Station Road, in 
fact, became, for a while, one of its main courses. In the St. Thomas district 
of Exeter about 600 buildings were flooded, and Royal Marines were rushed 
to the area with assault craft, where they immediately set to work rescuing 
groups of people who had been isolated. A number of roads not flooded were 
cut off by landslides. (Another photograph of flooding appears on page 791.) 


(These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the CG. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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J \ quenced everybody in Great Britain today 
appears to deprecate the ideal of empire and 
of pride in its achievements, which were current 
in this country when I was a boy in the opening 
years of the century. At that time, and even much 
later—during the First World War and at the time 
of the Wembley Exhibition—the British Empire 
was regarded as an immensely worthwhile and 
beneficent institution whose creation and main- 
tenance was a source of corporate self-congratu- 
lation to right-minded men. Today, except for 
a minute body of what are regarded as “ lunatic 
fringe '’ zealots who appear to be regarded by the 
Conservative Party as its worst enemy, few have 
a good word to say for the former British Empire, 
while those who were most conspicuously identified 
with its ideals in the past—men like Kipling, 
Joseph Chamberlain and Cecil Rhodes—are viewed 
as near-Fascists, either aaa 

sinister or merely Ea 

absurd. Even such a | 

sympathetic and under- 
standing biographer as 
Sir Philip Magnus, in 
his deeply interesting 
and readable life of 
Lord Kitchener, seems 
to find the imperial 
ideals of that former 
popular idol almost 
incomprehensible. For 
he believed in things 
which are now regarded 
as either deplorable or 
puerile. Sir Winston 
Churchill himself— 
a child of the Imperial 
England of the Jubilee 
and Diamond Jubilee 
if ever there was one— 
has been forced by 
harsh necessity and the 
popular climate of the 
time into which he has 
survived to watch and 
tacitly accept, if not 
preside over—for that 
was left, largely, to his 
successor and one-time 
Deputy Prime Minister 
the dissolution of the 
British Empire. 

Only Lord Beaver- 
brook, whose newspapers so many read but whose 
views in this matter nobody seems to follow, 
continues, with touching loyalty, to voice the 
sentiments that were current in his youth and 
to proclaim the goodness and greatness of the 
British Imperial ideal. 

Despite all this I remain an unregenerate 
imperialist ! I was brought up in my nursery to 
believe in the British Empire, and, though much 
of it has gone, or is going, and the remainder, 
still sadly underpopulated, transformed into the 
independent English-speaking nations of the 
Commonwealth, I can see nothing in the modern 
world which promises mankind a tithe of the 
justice, peace and good order which the British 
Empire, in its Victorian and Edwardian heyday, 
stood for and assured. Even the somewhat 
grandiloquent words which Lord Rosebery used 
in its praise seventy years ago, however dated in 
thought and phrasing, still seem to me a more 
factual description of its purpose and origins than 
what passes for truth in our cynical modern age. 


How marvellous it all is! Built not by angels and 
saints, but the work of men’s hands; cemented by men's 
honest blood and with a world of tears, welded by the 
best brains of centuries past; not without the taint and 
reproach incidental to all human work, but constructed 


by the Indian Government in 1957 and is to 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


on the whole, with pure and splendid purpose. Human 
and yet not wholly human, for the most human and the 
most cynical must see the finger of the Divine. Growing 
as trees grow while others slept; fed by the faults of 
others as well as by the character of our fathers ; reaching 
with the ripple of a resistless tide over tracts and 
islands and continents, until our little Britain woke up 
to find herself the foster-mother of nations and the 
source of united empires. 


Like my fellow historian and friend, Dr. A. L. 
Rowse, I know this to be true, and cannot 
accept the false and distorted view of the past 
that sees ‘‘ the expansion of England ”’ merely as 
a shameful essay in greed, aggression, pomposity 
and hypocrisy. And I believe, too, that children 
should be taught, as I was, to love their country 
and be proud of its past achievements. For I am 
convinced that such a belief enriches a country and 





THE FIRST CARRIER TO BELONG TO THE INDIAN NAVY: VIKRANT (EX-HERCULES), LAID UP SINCE HER LAUNCH IN 1945 AND NOW 
UNDERGOING RECONSTRUCTION AND MODERNISATION AT BELFAST. 


Originally launched on Tyneside for the Royal Navy, the 16,000-ton Vikrant is being 


makes its people industrious, creative and happy. 

I was, therefore, not a little pleased, as well 
as amused, to read a recent account of contem- 
porary Russian education that seemed, translated 
into Russian and Marxist idiom, a vindication of 
that now-despised school of thought in which 
I was brought up. “ At the age of nine,’’ I read, 
“children find themselves joining the Pioneers, 
a youth movement which helps to organise their 
leisure activities. Pioneers, who wear red scarves, 
make a formal promise to love their Soviet Mother- 
land, and to ‘live and strive as the great Lenin 
showed us.’ One of the advantages is that the 
members of the organisation can usually spend a 
month of their summer holidays at a Pioneer 
holiday camp.”"* For it seems that in the Marxist 
paradise, hailed by advanced “ progressives "’ as 
the acme of modern enlightenment, right-minded 
little boys are expected to think and behave in 
very much the way that right-minded little boys 
were expected to think and behave in this country 
in the early years of this century. For in those 
days, unless my memory is at fault, it was not 
Russian but English children who, as members of 
Baden-Powell’s newly-founded Boy Scout Move- 
ment, wore coloured scarves, made a formal 
promise to love their Motherland, and live and 


fitted-out at Belfast. She was bought 

y the new flagship of the Indian Navy. She will be able to carry 34 aircraft and 

will have a crew of 1343 when commissioned. The reconstruction has been carried out by Harland and Wolff, the firm who 
modernised Bonaventure, a sister-ship of Hercules which was sold to the Royal Canadian Navy. 





strive as the illustrious great and good of their 
country had shown them, and who, as one of the 
privileges of belonging to such an organisation, 
used to spend part of their summer holidays in 
pioneer holiday camps. ‘‘ The children,” the 
article from which I quote goes on, “‘ have a formid- 
able programme of group activities, including 
morning and evening parades under the Red 
Flag.’’ How well I recall the mornings—anniver- 
saries of patriotic events like the Battles of 
Trafalgar and Waterloo and the King’s Birthday— 
when, with the members of the cadet corps of 
my preparatory school, I used to file up the narrow 
winding stairs to the roof of the Martello Tower in 
the football-field that overlooked the Straits of 
Dover and there, in those halcyon days of patriotic 
pride, when Queen Victoria's son was still 
on the throne and the old Victorian Field 

Marshal, Earl Roberts, 

the hero of youthful 





> England, salute with 
+ “ my comrades the flag 
") of my country as it 
=) fluttered to the mast- 
_*. Fie head. Afterwards we 
cA 
ees gave three cheers for 
fea the King and sang the 





National Anthem. It 
may have looked and 
sounded a little 
ridiculous, but did no 
one any harm, made 
us proud of our country 
and secretly resolved 
us to try to be worthy 
of her. Little Russian 
boys today, it seems, 
are doing and thinking 
much the same thing, 
and I am glad they are. 
For, however much evil 
men, drunk with the 
lust for power and the 
desire to domineer and 
oppress, may abuse such 
pride and faith—and 
such men will abuse and 
pervert any ideal—no 
boy or man was ever 
the worse, and was 
nearly always the better, 
for wishing to sacrifice 
himself for his country, 
and to live and work for its honour and betterment. 
I am convinced that there is a fallacy in the thesis 
of those who believe that a child will be more likely 
to grow up into a good and useful citizen if he does 
so without faith or pride in the corporate achieve- 
ments of the community of which he is a part. 
No: in this matter Wordsworth was right. 


ab 


When I have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great Nations, how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 
The student's bower for gold, some fears unnamed 
I had, my Country—am I to be blamed ? 

Now, when I think of thee, and what thou art, 
Verily, in the bottom of my heart, 

Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed 

For dearly must we prize thee; we who find 

In thee a bulwark for the cause of men; 

And I by my affection was beguiled: 

What wonder if a Poet now and then, 

Among the many movements of his mind, 

Felt for thee as a lover or a child ! 


It is so men should think of their country, and their 
country will prove great or ignoble to the extent 
to which they do. 


* Sunday Times, October 23, 1960. Ronald Hingley, 
“ Life in Russia, 1960."’ 
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A PATCH-WORK OF WATER AND GRASS, THREADED BY LINES OF TREES AND A RAILWAY: AN AERIAL VIEW OF PART OF SOMERSET, 
WITH THE VILLAGE OF STOKE ST. GREGORY, NEAR TAUNTON, HUDDLED AGAINST THE RISING FLOOD-WATER. 


After some of the worst West Country flooding in living memory, the water in floods in four weeks Devon has suffered damage costing £500,000. Two 
the west of England was beginning to subside by October 29, although in junior Ministers have been touring flooded areas: Lord Waldegrave, Joint 
parts it was still raining, and there were new disasters in neighbouring counties Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, and Miss 
and elsewhere in England. The Worcester cricket ground, for example, has P. Hornsby-Smith, Joint Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Pensions and 
received more than its customary ducking, while in some parts the River National Insurance. In a Press conference held at Exeter Lord Waldegrave 
Severn was 13 ft. above its normal height. But it was in Somerset and Devon announced that he hoped the Government would pass a Bill giving more power 
where the damage was, on the whole, worst. In Exeter alone it is estimated to local authorities and water boards in order to prevent future floods. The 
that there has been £100,000 of destruction, and this means that from five Mayor of Taunton has opened a fund to aid those who have suffered. 
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UNITED TO PLAY MUSIC COMPOSED TO CELEBRATE VICTORIES: THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE opc} 


This splendid amalgamation of musicians—-135 of them with trumpets, bells 
and cannon, as well as the more usual instruments-—came together under Mr. 
Colin Davis's baton in Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘ 1812 "’ Overture, to make a resounding 
finale to a concert at the Royal Albert Hall on October 30 devoted to music 
composed to celebrate victorious occasions. This phrase was interpreted in 


slightly different ways in respect of the programme chosen for the occasion. 
The opening piece was Beethoven’s Egmont Overture; and the victory which is 
celebrated in the final ‘‘ Symphony of Victory " is the victory which the hero 
Egmont is to achieve over the Spaniards in the opera. This was followed by 
Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 5 in E flat (‘‘ The Emperor ”’), and although 

Specially taken for ‘ The Illustra@d 
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ORCHESTRA AND THE BAND OF THE LIFE GUARDS, IN TCHAIKOVSKY’S “1812” OVERTURE. 


which celebrates the return of the Egyptian leader, Radames, after his victory 


the popular name is not Beethoven's it still represents to some extent the 
profundity and dignity of the year of great battles, 1809, in which it was com- 
posed. It was played by Mr. Abbey Simon. After the interval came Handel's 
“‘ Music for the Royal Fireworks,”’ first performed in Green Park in 1749, to 
celebrate a peace treaty. Next followed the Grand March from Verdi's “‘ Aida,” 


London News"’ by Houston Rogers 


over the Ethiopians. Finally, as previously stated, the concert ended with the 
“ 1812" Overture. Tchaikovsky had been invited to write a work to mark the 
consecration of the Cathedral of Christ in Moscow in 1880; and for the subject 
he chose the year of Borodino and Napoleon's retreat from Moscow. 
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CORRESPONDENT wrote the 

other day that he read my effu- 
sions with interest, but thought I did 
not sufficiently emphasise the abrasive 
influence of time on our woes. I myself 
had feared rather that I was too 
optimistic and inclined to wind up 
with: ‘‘ These things often come right 
in the long run.”’ My best defence may 
be a survey of storm centres, though for a moment 
the project seemed daunting because the first 
count was so long. Then I decided that if I were 
astonished by the number, others were likely to 
be even more so. I start with one not dealt with 
lately. 


Dr. Castro and Cuba seem to have come down 
to the final possibilities open to them.. The 
dictator has nothing left to nationalise in his 
campaign against the United States and is facing 
for the first time the effects of American retaliation. 
This has not begun well and efforts to spread it 
through friends do not look like being successful. 
It is, however, early days for writing it off, since 
long-term effects are overlooked in so doing. 
I said all 
resources on 
Castro’s side had 
been expended, 
but, in fact, one 
remains though 
none but a mad- 
man dare use 
it. It is the 
American _ base 
of Guantanamo, 
worth another 
look now that 
Castro’s mind is 
distracted by 
ever wilder 
dreams, one of 
which may be- 
come a reality. 
I speak, of 
course, of coun- 
ter-revolution, 
which seems to 
be spreading fast 
among hisclosest 
followers. 


This affair 
is linked with 
another, because 
both were sud- 
denly injected 
into the Ameri- 
can Presidential 
campaign. Cuba 
seemed to me 
to provide Mr. 
Nixon with the 
easiest problem 
yet discussed on 
television. My 
second topic, 
Quemoy and the 
Matsus, those 
fabulous “ off- 
shore islands,”’ 
is rather more 
difficult to assess 
politically from 
the points of 
view of the 


United States, 
or, indeed, 
China. A Com- 


munist bom- 

bardment or two 

has been reported. In Formosa a former prom- 
inent pillar of the régime has been found guilty 
of treasonable dealings with the mainland. The 
serious question, however, concerns Red China's 
major policy and its reactions to that of Russia. 
The public wrangle is over for the time being. 
I cannot believe that we have heard the last of 
it or of its alternating visions of welcome relief 
and deadly peril. 


Now for our exclusively home-bred, high- 
pressure area, worth another glance because it has 
shifted to the Parliamentary Labour Party. 
Mr. Gaitskell, I have just learnt, stands for collec- 
tive security and multilateral disarmament; he 
considers that if anyone else keeps nuclear 
weapons we must too. We must also remain 
members of N.A.T.O. Unity restored from top to 
bottom, it seemed! The Tories had never said 
anything else. If the irreconcilables on the 
Labour side could not be reconciled, surely the 
new and unexpected leader, Mr. Wilson, would be 


To mark the fifteenth anniversary of United Nations Day a large parade was held in Leopoldville. 
Congolese spectators. British-trained Ghanaian a took 
African men and women were being roughly handled 
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Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


unable to scrape up any serious objection. But 
he did. Meanwhile, Mr. Gaitskell, whose prospects 
some experts had minimised, looks better placed 
than ever. 


African storm centres exhibit very minor 
changes, through which I must hasten. From the 
Congo yet another “ settlement ”’ is reported after 
yet -another spell of confusion. As I write, this 
covers Leopoldville only. Its extension depends 
in the main on whether Mr. Mobutu can justify 
his explanation that the unruliness of his followers 
was unauthorised by him and to a lesser extent on 
whether the United Nations forces assume a stiffer 
attitude than when these distinctly hostile actions 
occurred. Rhodesia has produced another incident, 
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MR. RAJESHAWAR DAYAL, INDIAN CHIEF OF THE UNITED NATIONS CONGO OPERATION, INSPECTING AFRICAN TROOPS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
FORCE AT THE SPARSELY-FILLED BAUDOUIN SPORTS STADIUM IN LEOPOLDVILLE ON OCTOBER 24. 


storm centres in this week's article. 


which for a day or two looked grave when reported 
as the establishment of a ‘‘ Republican Army "’ of 
right-wing terrorists. Next we were relayed the 
seemingly preposterous story that this was started 
as a hoax. If so, it suggests a frame of mind 
unfamiliar to me and of an unhappy sort. I have 
come down against white Rhodesia once or twice 
but have not accused it of undue jumpiness. 


The Union Government has generally rested on 
earlier proclamations, but there have been a few 
additions. The gold boom has improved the 
financial aspect and appeared to justify the view 
of the country’s leaders that this last resource 
would bring it final salvation, however fierce the 
pressure upon it. The country, yes, but in whose 
hands? Gold must survive unless smugglers 
wreck it as a medium of international exchange, 
or mankind in general finds one with better 
prospects of stability, and on which it can agree. 
Methods of pressure through gold have, however, 
become increasingly effective and subtle. If South 


It was reported there were fewer than 200 
rt in a march-past. While the celebrations were taking place, it was reported, 
by Congolese soldiers in the native parts of the city. Captain Falls writes about 
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Africa’s last stand were made against 
the forces now arrayed against it, 
gold might just save it; but if 
there were signs of this, hosts of 
Africans outside the Union would 
join the battle and somebody would 
provide ample gold to win it. This 
remains the long-term issue. 


Next a shift of many thousands of miles to the 
Crimea. Mr. Khrushchev has gone for a holiday 
there, accompanied by the mysterious Mr. Mikoyan. 
The world must surely be thinking that both get 
plenty of rest and that the senior seems to move 
from one spell to another. Again, however, the 
Russian experts, never defeated by surprise or at 
a loss for an explanation, bob up with an old one 
refurbished for this occasion. It is that the second 
strings who send out the orders and sit at the 
telephone for results, the ‘‘stand-ins’’ whose role 
it is to appear in place of their masters when state 
affairs would otherwise mar a good party, have 
gradually become the real makers of policy. 
I hardly think that will do, if only because it is a 
process very familiar to Mr Khrushchev. I should 

suggest in pre- 

ms , . ference a review 

' of the pro- 

gramme for 

Berlin in the 

light of the im- 

pressions gained 

in New York. 

a I am sure, how- 

' ever,thata 

\ holiday will be 

welcome, and 

hope that the 

Crimea will not 

be troubled by 

storms of any 
kind. 


Lastly, a 
minor business 
of some interest, 
because con- 
nected with past 
squabbles in the 
Western camp. 
Once again 
German soldiers 
have invaded 
France; at least 
they have 
marched in 
through the 
Sarre to the 
complete sur- 
prise of the in- 
habitants. It 
was not even 
announced at 
the moment of 
arrival where 
they were going, 
but the name 
of one camp, 
Mourmelon—an 
excellent train- 
ing area as lI 
remember it— 
was freely 
mentioned. This 
time the kind- 
liest are likely 
to protest that 
Mourmelon can 
hardly be a 
storm centre, 
and that I must 
be padding. It is, I confess, light material, but 
in the present context allowable. To have 
taken such a step at this moment was a 
bold action. It had clearly been long under 
consideration, since it must have been linked 
with the bases. I shall await reactions with 
interest, though they are not likely to be 
particularly sharp. 


The correspondent who wrote that I took too 
little account of the healing effect of time may still 
feel that his gentle criticism merits a more precise 
answer. I am not inclined to argue the contrary. 
It seemed to me, however, that here was one of 
the rare opportunities I had glimpsed this year, 
for a survey wider than usual. A lot had happened 
and a lot more was clearly going to happen, but 
the major troubles were off the boil. This perhaps 
made my sub-title fallacious, but ‘‘ storm centres "’ 
are “ contentious,”"’ and that is what all editors, 
except the one to whom this is addressed, keep 
on telling me I must strive to be. 
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THE SHAH OF IRAN GIVING A PRESS CONFERENCE TO REPORTERS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD IN THE MARBLE PALACE BEFORE THE BIRTH OF HIS SON ON OCTOBER 31, 


THE SHAH OF IRAN, THE SUCCESSION TO WHOSE THRONE IS NOW ASSURED BY THE BIRTH 
OF A SON TO QUEEN FARAH 
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THE MOTHER OF THE BABY CROWN PRINCE: QUEEN FARAH, SEEN HERE AT HER 
WEDDING WHICH TOOK PLACE ON DECEMBER 21 OF LAST YEAR. 


TEHERAN. THE BIRTH OF AN HEIR TO THE SHAH OF IRAN: THE OCCASION OF NATIONAL REJOICINGS. 


Teheran was full of rejoicing on October 31 when the news was given out 
that the long-desired son had been born to Queen Farah. This now means 
that the succession to the Iranian throne is assured. The young Crown 
Prince, who is to be named Reza Koorosh Ali, after his grandfather and 
after Cyrus the Great, was born in the Charity Hospital, Teheran. The 
crowds cheered so loudly when the news was announced that doctors had 


to ask them to keep quiet. A 41-gun salute was fired and the crowds 
sacrificed sheep and cattle in thanksgiving. Poor people in the chief cities 
of Iran were to be treated to six days of free food according to the traditional 
Royal custom. The Shah married Queen Farah in December last year. 
She is his third wife. The Shah has a daughter by his first marriage 
which was dissolved in 1941. 
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JAPAN. WITH A MIGHTY EXPLOSION SAN FRANCISCO’S MAJESTIC GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE IS 


' ROTTERDAM, NETHERLANDS. ON TOP OF THE EUROMAST 
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BUILDING, THE REBUILT CITY'S HIGHEST: QUEEN SIRIKIT OF SIAM 

(LEFT), WITH QUEEN JULIANA (CENTRE), ON THE SECOND DAY OF 

THE SIAMESE ROYAL COUPLE'S THREE-DAY STATE VISIT TO THE 
NETHERLANDS—OCTOBER 235. 


; 
DESTROYED BY DYNA- \ 


MITE—OR SOIT JAPAN. BUT THE BRIDGE IS NOT REALLY THAT BIG—NOR IN THE UNITED STATES: 

WOULD SEEM AT FILM WORKERS PUTTING THE FINISHING TOUCHES TO A REALISTIC MODEL. 

FIRST GLANCE FROM One of the scenes in a new Japanese film “41 Hours of Terror’ contains the destruction 

THIS PHOTOGRAPH. of San Francisco's famous Golden Gate Bridge. These two photographs show how it is 
done. It is just another example of how the audience is fooled. 


GUANTANAMO, CUBA. REST AND RELAXATION FOR 1450 UNITED STATES MARINES: THE SCENE AS THEY 
ARRIVED AT THE AMERICAN NAVAL BASE BY MEANS OF AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT-SHIPS. IT WAS NOT AN INVASION. 
At the same time as the U.S.A. was warning Latin American countries to be prepared for “‘ liberation expeditions " 
from Cuba, the Cuban Prime gins: ie ot ae 
Minister, Dr. Fidel Castro, was 
announcing an imminent attack 
was being planned from the U.S.A. 
Meanwhile there was this “invasion” 

of U.S. Marines. 
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ee ZANZIBAR. THE NEW SULTAN, SEYYID SIR ABDULLAH BIN 
DERS A 3S0-FT. | KHALIFA, SPEAKING AT THE CEREMONY OF ACCESSION ON OCTOBER 17 


LENGTH OF PIPE TO A NEARBY GOODS YARD. On October 17, the new Sultan acceded to the throne of his father, 


This pipe, made by the Wavin Co., of Hardenberg, for the N.A.M. 
off salt water produced with the oil near Rotterdam. The factory 


oil-producing company, is required to drain {| who had died on October 7, and in the course of the ceremony 
had a hole knocked in the wall, roads were took the oath of allegiance to the Queen and sealed it by kissing 


cordoned off and special railway freight-cars were waiting nearby. ; the Koran. 
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TEHERAN. PERSIAN CARPETS GALORE—LAID IN THE ROAD BETWEEN THE PALACE AND THE HOSPITAL 

WHERE QUEEN FARAH WAS TO HAVE HER BABY. 
These displays of magnificent Persian carpets are an index of the mounting interest and excitement in the = Sen _ 
Persian capital as the time of the birth of Queen Farah’s baby approached. October 26 was the Shah's 


forty-first birthday and it was hoped that this would be the happy date. Meanwhile, thousands of Persians TEHERAN. AN IMPROVISED ARCHWAY IN A TEHERAN STREET 
ey waited for th ; HUNG WITH SPLENDID PERSIAN CARPETS FOR THE ROYAL BIRTH 


had crowded the streets for the fifth day in succession as th 


NEAR ANDAU, AUSTRIA. PRAYING IN COMMEMORATION OF THE FIGHTERS WHO DIED 
IN THE UPRISING AGAINST THE COMMUNIST DOMINATION OF HUNGARY IN 1956: STUDENT 
MARCHERS AT THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN BORDER ON OCTOBER 24 AT THE FOOT OF A MONUMENT TO THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTIONARY DEAD. THE 
hiiendtineniesiiaiitiatiiiians WREATH WAS DECORATED WITH THE EAST GERMAN COLOURS. 


i 
i 
' 


(Left.) 

LUXOR, EGYPT. 
WITH A SPHINEZX 
IN THE BACK. 
GROUND: THE KING 
OF AFGHANISTAN, ON 
A TEN-DAY OFFICIAL 
VISIT, HELPING AN 
AGED TOURIST TO 

ASCEND A STEP. 

During his visit the 
King of Afghanistan 
toured the Valley of 
the Kings with the 
Egyptian Minister of 
Culture, Mr. Sarwat 
Okasha. The King 
was making a ten- 
day official visit to 
the United Arab Re- 
public and had talks 
with President Nasser. 
In Cairo he visited the 
military academy, 
where he was 
awarded a medal. 


— a seaecenn>conszo-orteseanensresn=eannensesnsaeenae — - —_— . 


CAIRO. KING MOHAMMED ZAHIR SHAH OF AFGHANISTAN WITH PRESIDENT 
NASSER AT THE KOBBAH PALACE, WHERE THE LEADERS HAD TALKS. 


Weeceesesenseneseseseusdseusteaseteunsenssnesnssssseesecesscceceseceseeeseesesnn - 
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U sy A -CANADA OPENED ON SEPTEMBER 21: THE OGDENSBURG-PRESCOTT ROME. FLANKING A STATUE OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI: TWO ELECTORAL POSTERS IN THE ST. JOHN LATERAN 

ROAD BRIDGE LINKING ONTARIO AND NEW YORK STATE ACROSS THE ! : PIAZZA, EXHORTING VOTERS TO VOTE SOCIALIST AND COMMUNIST. ; ; 
ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. IT NOW REPLACES THE FERRY—ONE OF THREE. } Elections are due to take place in most Italian towns on November 6. The first experiments in televised 
; T NEAREST CROSSING IN EITHER DIRECTION IS 50 MILES AWAY { election speeches were marked with success. Audiences for the first time saw Non-Conformist views expressed 
HE ; on a screen. Among those appearing was Sr. Togliatti, the Communist leader. 


voneeeeneoneegeupeenevaeestanauaneaneenaseneanasneevaseneaneseesunenanaouananseassoeeneevaneeuevetutesenenvevevd~esvsnesteteuestebehtstetehasesiensneteshsbevesnenennsbanqnenpananentaeeententoeueubeneneneunevertuenenest shane senescent eyes en ™ 
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TASMANIA. AN UNCOMMON MARSUPIAL (POUCHED LIKE A KANGAROO): THE “ TASMANIAN TASMANIA. POSSIBLY EXTINCT: THE THYLACINE, A PHOTOGRAPH OF THIS MARSUPIAL TAKEN 
DEVIL" (SARCOPHILUS URSINUS), A FIERCE BADGER-LIKE NOCTURNAL CREATURE. AT THE HOBART ZOO IN 1933. ITS OTHER NAME IS “ TASMANIAN WOLF.” 
Of these two marsupials the Thylacine is by far the rarest. Once it must have been numerous in Australia; but its ae ena ee 
inability to compete with the dingo soon confined it to Tasmania. Then the coming of the white man, and the { ‘\ 
Thylacine’s sheep-devouring habits, drove it into the wooded mountainous area of the south-west, parts of which 
are almost impenetrable. A recent expedition found only footprints. It may possibly be now extinct. 


LUXOR, EGYPT. SEARCHING FOR THE LOST TREASURE OF SETI THE FIRST: WORKMEN DIGGING OUT 
A NEWLY-EXCAVATED SHAFT THAT MAY LEAD TO A SECRET CHAMBER. 
The tomb of Seti I was first excavated by Belzoni 143 years ago but because of a death-bed story that a tunnel leads from \ oo mmmmmnnmmnnnmnmmnnmnnnmnnnnomnsnnnianiupisisipssusissrinsessuunmnmm 
Seti’s burial chamber to a secret room containing treasure, re-excavations have been started. About forty stone steps = 
have been uncovered leading down the tunnel and it is hoped a door may be found to a treasure chamber. The work LUXOR, EGYPT. A WORKMAN ON ONE OF THE LOWEST STEPS OF 
is supervised by the Egyptian Department of Antiquities, but it is financed privately by Sheikh Ali Abdul Rassoul. THE TUNNEL LEADING FROM SETI'S BURIAL CHAMBER 
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THE END OF THE DAY 


“ TRUMPETS FROM THE STEEP.” By DIANA COOPER.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


rT HIS is a most readable book, and it is likely to 

have a far wider appeal than its two pre- 
decessors in Lady Diana’s trilogy, for in it the 
author deals in her own inimitable way with many 
matters within the common ken: few members of 
the general public have much personal experience 
of yachting with Kings for example, but the 
inconveniences of the black-out and the difficulties 
of housekeeping in wartime are quite another 
matter, for here Lady Diana is on familiar 
ground; while her observations on life in Algiers 
in 1944 will awake many a chord in the memory 
of those who were in North Africa at that time. 


The freshness of her impressions is ensured 
by numerous quotations from letters which she 
wrote and received during the years covered 
by this book. They vary in value it is true, 
and her friend Conrad Russell is on occasion 
more than a little pedestrian in his observa- 
tions, while his knowledge of history left a 
good deal to be desired if he really believed that 
Napoleon’s threatened invasion of England 
was prevented by the battle of Waterloo. On 
the other hand Lady Diana showed herself a 
discerning student of human nature as well as 
of politics when she wrote of Harold Macmillan: 
“One day he ‘Ill be Prime Minister. I 've put 
my money (nay, my shirt) on him. He's my 
horse.”’ 


One wartime experience the author had 
which has been shared by most of us, and 
that is the interference by sttangers in our 
personal affairs. In normal times the average 
Englishman is a tolerant fellow who is quite 
content to let others go their own way so long 
as they allow him to go his, but let a war 
come, and his attitude changes overnight: he 
considers that he has a right to pry into his 
neighbours’ most private life, and to denounce 
them and it from the house-tops in the name 
of the public good if he feels sodisposed, while in 
these activities the English female is often more 
deadly than the male. In the early days 
of the Second World War the Duff Coopers 
sent their son to Canada, which may or 
may not have been a wise move, but which 
was pre-eminently their own affair, and 
thereby called down a torrent of abuse 
on their heads from interfering busybodies, 
so we find his mother writing to John 
Julius :— 

Late last night at about 1 a.m., when 
Papa was asleep and I was reading, a gentle- 
manly voice on the telephone said: ‘I’m 
speaking from Hoxton (a sadly poor quarter 
of Greater London) and a great many parents 
in Hoxton would like to come and see you 
because they resent your having sent your 
son to America."’ I said I would be delighted 
to see them and what day would they come ? 
He chose a day and let me choose the hour. 
** Before 6.30 a.m.,”’ I said, “ for I go out 
then.”” I thought he would gasp a bit and 
sure enough he did. He wanted to think 
that I wasn’t called until noon. 

Later information, and further tele- 
phone calls, suggested a hoax, but even 
that would have been significant. If there 
is much of which to be proud about the 
attitude of the English in wartime, there 
is also a good deal that one would rather 
forget. 


Lady Diana tells the usual stories of 
the early evacuees, and of their bewilder- 
ment when they were informed that there 
was no Lyons at Mells, and that the bus 
only went into Frome twice a week. Yet 
it is impossible not to sympathise with 
them, cut off from their menfolk and their 
normal surroundings: had the bombing 
started earlier they might have settled 
down, but the phoney war seemed to 
render evacuation unnecessary, and it is little won- 
der that they soon began to trickle ba:k to the towns 
whence they had come. Presumab'y the problem 
will never rise again, for in the event of a Third 
World War the countryside will be no more safe 
or unsafe than the larger centres of population. 


Lady Diana accompanied her husband on his 
various overseas missions, so when he was appointed 


Minister of State in the Far East she went with him. 
In some ways the pages which she devotes to this 
part of her story are the most interesting in the 
whole book: war with Japan was just round the 
corner, but the complacency of the local British 
is almost beyond belief, not least in Singapore 
itselfi—‘‘ They won’t come here,” ‘‘ We'll give 
them a warm reception,”’ were the remarks to be 





“ HERS WAS THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY BEDROOM I HAD EVER THOUGHT 
TO LIE IN": LADY DIANA LYING ON THE BED IN PAULINE BORGHESE’S 


ROOM IN THE BRITISH EMBASSY IN PARIS. 





GARDENING NEAR HER BEEHIVES DURING THE WAR AT BOGNOR: LADY DIANA COOPER, 


WHOSE BOOK OF MEMOIRS IS REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 
The illustrations from the book “ Trumpets ey tw are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, 
a wes. 


Rupert Hart 


heard everywhere. It was a world where for 
generations the superiority of the white man had 
been taken for granted, but which in a few short 
weeks was to vanish for ever. The author saw it 
on the very eve of its collapse, and her description 
is a historical document. The Duff Coopers dined 
with the Dutch Governor of Java in his Summer 
Palace with “ a liveried dwarf Malay behind each 
chair "’; they stayed with the Viceroy of India at 


wee eet ese 


ateces 


Simla where “at 
my door stood 
two inscrutables 
in scarlet, as they 
did at every door 
down the passage, 
but I never 
got my. shoes 
cleaned 

and finally 
we reach the 
fateful words, 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE: LADY 
DIANA COOPER. 

Lady Diana Cooper who, with the 
book ‘‘ Trumpets From the Steep,"’ 


“Martinwoke reviewed on this page, has now 
us at 3 a.m. completed her autobiography, is the 
to say that _ third daughter of the eighth Duke of 


Rutland. In 1919 she married the 
late Mr. Duff Cooper, later Viscount 
Norwich. She took the leading part 
in Max Reinhardt’s play ‘ The 
Miracle."’ The two previous volumes 
of her autobiography were ‘ The 
Rainbow Comes and Goes"’ and 
“ The Light of Common Day.” 


the Japanese 
had made a 
landing in 
the far north 
of Malaya.” 
It was the 
end of an era. 


Then there is the North African phase of 
the Duff Coopers’ life, with a most vivid 
account of a visit to Sir Winston Churchill 
at Marrakesh—‘‘the party is a _ circus” 
with “our old baby in his rompers, ten- 
gallon cowboy hat and very ragged oriental 
dressing-gown, health, vigour, and excellent 
spirits.’’ While there the author talked to 
Lady Churchill about what they would do after 
the war :— 

Clemmie very calmly said: ‘‘ I never think of 
after the war. You see, I think Winston will die 
when it ’s over.’’ She said this so objectively that 
I could not bring myself to say the usual ‘‘ What 
nonsense ! "’ but tried something about it was no 
use relying on death; people lived to ninety, or 
might easily, in our lives, die that day. (Winston 
had said that morning, when questioned about the 
advisability of attending the review: ‘‘If they pot 
at me they ‘Il hit de Gaulle. That will simplify 
things.’’) But she seemed quite certain and quite 
resigned to his not surviving long into peace. 
“You see, he’s seventy and I''m sixty and 
we ‘re putting all we have into this war, 
and it will take all we have.’ It was 
touching and noble. 


Fortunately it also proved to be quite 
untrue. 


Finally, there is the British Embassy 
in Paris—‘‘ it was the crown for Duff ”’ 
—and here again Lady Diana’s vivid 
narrative brings alive the French capital 
in the days immediately following the 
departure of the invader, when there was 
no civilian motor transport, and the 
Champs Elysées only ‘‘ boasted a few old 
horse-drawn fiacres.’’ There she and her 
husband remained for three memorable 
years during which Paris gradually became 
herself again, and all sorts and conditions 
of men and women were entertained at 
the embassy until there came dismissal, 
which was clearly resented, but which 
Lady Diana admits was “‘ natural and not 
unkind.”’ After all they were Conservatives 
and not career diplomatists, and a Labour 
Government had come into office in 
London. 


What was hidden from them was 
how close was the end of their partner- 
ship. They retired to a house which 
they rented from the Institut de France 
at Chantilly—‘‘ It was the house of my 
dreams set perfectly on a slope a /’anglais 
within the park of the Chateau de 
Chantilly.”” There they enjoyed “ sunlit 
days,”’ and there “ Duff wrote his last 
book and there I gave up keeping old 
age at bay.”’ In 1954 he died, and on 
the last page of this volume his widow writes of 
herself, ‘‘I want no monument, nor to live 
longer in memories than the heartbeats of those 
who are young and who love me and protect 
me to-day.” A fitting epitaph for the author 
of this trilogy. 


*“ Trumpets From the Steep.” By Diana Cooper 
Illustrated. (Hart-Davis; 25s.) 
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ENGLISH WATER-COLOURS FROM THE NORTH: THE LEEDS COLLECTION. 


“RIPON MINSTER, WITH BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER SKELL,” BY THOMAS GIRTIN (1775-1802): 
ONE OF EIGHT BY THIS ARTIST—-LUPTON BEQUEST. (Water-colour: 10} by 17 ins.) 


a y 7 . zl 
Sa a an oe Tbe be aS eye < e ay Vo oe “NORTH-EAST VIEW OF DURHAM,” BY THOMAS HEARNE (1744-1817): EXECUTED IN 1799: 


ACQUIRED BY THE LEEDS ART COLLECTIONS FUND. (Water-colour: 12} by 18 ins.) 


“ LAKE SCENE WITH FERRY,” BY FRANCIS WHEATLEY (1747-1801); EXECUTED IN 1788—-PURCHASED 
FROM THE BILBOROUGH BEQUEST FUND. (Water-colour: 124 by 18} ins.) 


“THE OVERGROWN WELL,” BY JOHN SELL COTMAN (1782-1842): ONE OF TWENTY-FIVE IN 
THE EXHIBITION—-PRESENTED BY R. H. KITSON. (Water-colour: 9} by 7} ins.) 


“ KIRKTHORPE, YORKSHIRE,” BY JOHN SELL COTMAN (1782-1842): SIGNED AND DATED 1804— 
S. D. KITSON BEQUEST. (Water-colour: 10} by 16} ins.) 


N exhibition until November 19 at Thos. Agnew and Sons Ltd., 43, Old Bond 
Street, W.1, is a selection of water-colours and drawings on loan from the 
City Art Gallery, Leeds—a city which possesses one of the finest collections of 
English water-colours in the country. It is a large and comprehensive exhibition, 
consisting of over 150 works, by no means all of which are early. There is a 
delightful David Jones, a Renoir, two Graham Sutherlands, an impressive John 
Tunnard and a Barbara Hepworth. But one must delve back into the classic 
period of English water-colour for the greatest part of the exhibition. These 
came to the gallery chiefly from three private collections; that of Sir Michael 
Sadler in 1931, of S. D. Kitson in 1939, and of Agnes and Norman Lupton in 
1952 and 1953. The Leeds gallery is -ichest in the works of Alexander and Robert 
Cozens, Francis Towne, Thomas Girtin and John Sell Cotman. But the most “ HAR ” SANDB 
remarkable feature is the uniform high standard. aay nord phen OF — pe "Sieaiees tty ~ — ” 
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DURING AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION WORK. 
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THE WELL-PRESERVED REMAINS OF TWO SMALL BOATS, UNCOVERED IN CURRENT 


EXCAVATIONS OF THE OSTIA HARBOUR ARISING OUT OF ENGINEERING OPERATIONS. 


r A.D. 42 the Emperor Claudius inaugurated the building of a large port, 

at the mouth of the Tiber, near the modern village of Fiumicino—in order 
to be able to maintain an all-the-year-round import of corn to Ostia for 
Rome. Later Trajan added an inner port. Both were later left high and 
dry by an alteration in the level of the Mediterranean, and although the plan 
of the Trajanic port was reasonably well known, little was known of the 
Claudian port, other than from literary references and aerial photography. 
Recently, however, the work of civil engineers and contractors in connection 
with the construction of the new Rome international airport in an area 


STRETCHING ACROSS THE MIDDLE GROUND ARE THE REMAINS OF ONE OF THE PIERS, WITH 
(LEFT) THE SUPPOSED FOUNDATIONS OF THE GREAT LIGHTHOUSE 
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THE WELL-PRESERVED TIMBERS OF A ROMAN CARGO SHIP OF ABOUT 50 FT. LONG, ONE OF 
SOME SEVEN DISCOVERED IN THE ANCIENT HARBOUR OF CLAUDIUS. 


A. 


Continued. } 

hitherto not readily accessible to archzologists has revealed the considerable 
remains of two large piers and the temains of at least seven sunken ships 
and boats of various sizes. One of the piers, as shown in one photograph, 
was a massive construction of travertine blocks; the other had been 
formed by sinking the hulks of ships and filling them with stones to form the 
foundations. Pliny, indeed, recounts that the huge ship, especially built at 
the orders of Caligula to bring an obelisk from Egypt, was sunk to form the 
foundations of the lighthouse in the middle of the mole. The excavations 
are now being continued by the Superintendency of Antiquities of Rome. 


PART OF THE BREAKWATER AND PIER WHICH THE EMPEROR CLAUDIUS HAD BUILT. THIS 
SECTION (OF ABOUT 1100 YARDS) IS MAINLY BUILT OF TRAVERTINE BLOCKS 
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THE QUEEN’S 
NARROW ESCAPE 
FROM DISASTER AT 
35,000 FT. 


Vi the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh were returning to 
London in a Comet 2 aircraft after 
their private visit to the King and 
Queen of Denmark, the co-pilot sud- 
denly saw two Sabre aircraft approach- 
ing, “‘ with iron crosses underneath 
the wings.’”’ The two aircraft turned 
and passed over the Comet at a height 
of about 50 ft. The co-pilot described 
it as a.‘“‘ very nasty moment.” A 
Royal flight is supposed to be given a 
minimum vertical clearance of 3000 ft., 
and a horizontal clearance of 10 miles. 
All Luftwaffe units had apparently 
been informed of the flight several days 
beforehand. The area where the 
incident occurred is frequently used 
for exercises by the new German Air 
Force and other NATO units, and it 
seems possible that the Queen’s air- 
craft was inadvertently ‘‘ buzzed.” 
Official inquiries are being made to 
find out the cause and the culprits, 
and questions have been asked in the 
House of Commons. 


(Right.) AT THE END OF THEIR VISIT TO DEN- 
MARK: THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDIN- 
BURGH SAYING GOOD-BYE TO QUEEN INGRID, 
JUST BEFORE THE FLIGHT BACK ON OCTOBER 25. 





A SABRE OF THE WEST GERMAN AIR FORCE, OF THE KIND THAT IS REPUTED TO HAVE A COMET 2 OF ROYAL AIR FORCE TRANSPORT COMMAND OF THE KIND THAT FLEW THE QUEEN 
“ BUZZED ", THE ROYAL COMET OVER THE DUTCH BORDER. AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH BACK FROM COPENHAGEN. 


THE QUEEN AND PRINCE PHILIP BACK IN LONDON. FAR LEFT IS THE AIRCRAFT'S CAPTAIN, MEMBERS OF THE ANGLO-GERMAN COMMISSION OF INQUIRY WHICH WAS ORDERED TO 
SQ. LDR. P. PULLAN; FAR RIGHT IS THE CO-PILOT, FLT.-LT. F. STEVENS. INVESTIGATE THE INCIDENT—SEEN AT THE R.A.F. STATION, LYNEHAM. 
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THE EDUCATION OF BRITISH YOUTH—LXXII. 
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DURHAM SCHOOL: WITH THE CATHEDRAL OPPOSITE: ROWING ON THE RIVER WEAR. 


Durham School, one of the oldest in the kingdom, claims continuity of existence 
since Saxon times; the name of a pre-Conquest Head Master (circa 1020) is 
on record. Although there is no documentary evidence earlier than the 11th 
century, there is little doubt that the School dates from the early days of the 
bishopric. There is evidence that the “‘ Bishop's city or public grammar school,” 
distinct from the monastic schools attached to the Abbey——the novices’ and the 
almonry—was already in existence in the city soon after the See was removed 


to Durham in 995. The School was already well established and well known 
early in the 13th century. At Durham in early days there was exceptional 
provision for encouragement of learning; for ‘‘ yf the master did see that any 
of theme weare apte to lernyng and did applie his booke, and had a pregnant wyt 
withall, then . . . straighte waye he was sent to Oxford to Schoole, and there 
dyd lerne to study divinitie.”" At Oxford the “ pregnant wits '’ went to Durham 
Hall (the site and part of the buildings of which are now [Continued overleaf. 


Drawn by our Special Artist, Dennis Flanders. 
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Continued.] Trinity College) founded in 1280 by Prior Richard de Houghton to 
receive promising pupils from the School at Durham. Among early pupils whose 
names have come down to us, familiar since on the pages of history, are Michael 
Scot, ‘‘ The Wizard,”’ famed for his great learning, and John de Baliol, afterwards 
King of Scotland. In 1414, the year before Agincourt, Thomas Langley, 
Cardinal, Palatine Earl and Bishop of Durham, reorganised and endowed the 
School, at the same time amalgamating with it the ancient Novices’ School. 
He caused new buildings to be erected on the East side of the Palace Green. 
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An almost unbroken succession of Head Masters can be traced frum 1414 to 
the present day. With the Reformation came another great change in the 
life of the School. Durham School as it exists to-day is the foundation of 
Henry VIII. On the Dissolution of the monastery in 1541, control of the 
School passed into the hands of the newly-created Dean and Chapter of the 
Cathedral Church. At the same time the Almonry School, founded originally 
for poor children, many of whom were trained as choristers, was amalgamated 
with Langley’s School. The present School, thus reorganised and refounded 
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by Henry VIII, was endowed out of the forfeited revenues of Durham Monastery 

‘“* Abbey '’— the name to which the School still clings, and quaint evidence 
of its continuity with pre-Reformation days. The original statutes of Henry VIII 
and the documents connected with the Royal foundation were lost in the time 
of the Civil War, but we know from Bishop Cosin, who saw them previously, 
that Henry Stafford, the last Head Master of Langley’s School before the Refor- 
mation, became the first Head Master of the King’s School. Later statutes, 
confirmed under the Great Seal, March 20, 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, were no doubt 


Special Artist, Dennis Flanders. 
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modelled on Henry’s statutes, repeating as they did almost word for word his 
statutes for other Cathedrals; they provided for two masters (informatores) of 
boys in grammar, and eighteen boys “‘ of apt parts’’ to be taught grammar—the 
King’s Scholars of to-day. The work of the School was carried on in Langley’s 
buildings on the East side of the Palace Green until 1640, when they were 
destroyed by the Scots. During the Civil War it was impossible to replace the 
ruined buildings, and for some years the masters taught where they could, 


sometimes in one, sometimes in another of the prebendal [Continued overleaf. 
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A MEMORIAL. IT WAS COMPLETED IN 1956. 


Continued.| houses. After the Restoration—in 1661 the new School buildings 
were erected on the West side of Palace Green, still standing and now occupied 
by the University and known as Divinity House. Here the School remained 
until it was moved to its present site in 1844. Mention will not be out of place 
of remarkable men who have been boys at the School during the last 
100 years or so. Judge C. D. Aarvold, Common Serjeant, captain of the 











A GROUP OF BUILDINGS: (L. TO R.): THE GROVE, 6TH FORM CLASSROOM, LIBRARY, 
LABORATORIES AND THE KERR MEMORIAL ARCH LEADING TO THE MAIN QUADRANGLE. 


——- 
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AN EXAMINATION IN PROGRESS IN BIG SCHOOL—WHICH IS NORMALLY USED FOR LECTURES, 
PLAYS AND CONCERTS. 


English Rugby XV; Sir W. F. Cooke, inventor of electric telegraphy; Viscount 
Hardinge, Governor-General of India; Rt. Hon. Edward Shortt, K.C., Home 
Secretary; Joseph Stevenson, Founder of the English Historical Society ; 
Robert S. Surtees, creater of “‘ Jorrocks,” author of ‘ Handley Cross ”’: 
Sir Hugh Walpole, C.B.E., novelist. In the sporting sphere Durham has 
produced forty-three ‘‘ Blues’ and twenty-two internationals. 


Drawn by our Special Artist, Dennis Flanders. 
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VISIONARY ARCHITECTURE: SOME BUILDINGS 
THAT REMAIN AS DREAMS. 


LONDON NEWS NOVEMBER 5, 1960 


A BUILDING IN WHICH THE ROOMS ARE ABSTRACT SCULPTURES: THE SUSPENDED HOUSE DESIGNED BY PAUL 


CONTRARY CNTY POR CreceGG OME EE ROO 
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DESIGNED BY THE LATE FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT TO ACCOMMODATE 130,000 PEOPLE 


THE ILLINOIS MILE-HIGH SKYSCRAPER. 


LIKE THE HANGING GARDENS OF BABYLON: THE “ FRIENDSHIP HOUSE " DESIGNED BY THE GERMAN 


ARCHITECT HANS POELZIG, FOR ISTANBUL. 


Buildings that never got farther than the drawing-board are the subject of 
an exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art, New York, which opened on 
September 29, and continues until December 4. Under the title, “ Visionary 
Architecture,”’ some of the most fascinating dreams of modern architects can 
be studied at this exhibition. Perhaps the most remarkable of all is Frank 
Lloyd Wright's mile-high skyscraper; ten of these, it is claimed, could house 


NELSON, AN AMERICAN ARCHITECT, IN 1938. 





SET IN THE MIDST OF ITS FIELDS: AN AGRICULTURAL CITY FROM JAPAN DESIGNED BY THE 
ARCHITECT NORIAKI KUROKAWA IN 1959. 


NOT A BLANCMANGE GONE WRONG BUT AN IDEAL CITY DESIGNED BY JEAN-CLAUDE MAZET, 


A FRENCH ARCHITECT. 


the entire office population of Manhattan. In Paul Nelson's rightly-named 
suspended house the sleeping quarters and a library are suspended from the 
roof. The two cities here, from France and Japan, faithfully reflect the most 
abiding desire of architects: to construct a completely new way of living on 
the largest scale possible. The exhibition is introduced by a historical survey 
of similar impossible dreams by men like Leonardo and Piranesi. 


Photographs reproduced by courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 





DEIFICATION OF THE TRANSPORT SYSTEM: A METRO-LINZA): (iis OT 
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VISIONARY ARCHITECTURE: CITIES AT SEA AND CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


DESIGNED TO SOLVE PROBLEMS OF OVER-POPULATION ON LAND: A MARINE CITY FLOATING IN 


THE SEA BY KIYONORI KIKUTAKE. 


PTOMMALD MALCOLMSON 
DESIGNED AS A RIBBON OF BUILDINGS ALONG MAJOR ROUTES. 

Continued. } : 

to the primal waters. Another revolutionary idea is the American architect 
Reginald Malcolmson’s plan for a metro-linear city based on the linear 
character of transportation routes. All the business and cultural buildings 
are ribbons along these main routes while living accommodation is placed 
on the outside. Michael Webb’s office building shows a desire to make a 
really bold use of precast concrete; the offices would be made in individual 
precast units which would be lifted by a crane and inserted in a skeleton 
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WORKING IN: A DRAWING OF THE OFFICE BUILDING DESIGNED BY THE 
ENGLISH ARCHITECT, MICHAEL WEBB, IN 1959. 


A MACHINE FOR 


These designs are some of the revolutionary buildings seen in the exhibition 
“Visionary Architecture '’ at the Museum of Modern Art, New York. Because of 
the problems of rising world population a Japanese architect has designed a marine 
city which is carried by pontoons with a concrete deck. Piercing the deck and 
extending to more than 100 ft. below the deck are great cylinders which are lined 
with living accommodation attached to their walls. Whereas Frank Lloyd Wright 
wanted the human race to go up into the air, Kiyonori Kikutake believes in a return 

[Continued below, lefi. 


A MODEL OF A FRAMEWORK OF A CITY TOWER DESIGNED BY LOUIS KAHN. THE EXTERIOR 
COVERING OF THE TOWER IS NOT SHOWN. 


frame like bottles in a rack. Louis Kahn’s city tower with its unusual geo- 
metrical construction is a welcome change from the conventional skyscraper ; 
lateral bracing, which must be included in such structures and is generally 
concealed, is here made the basis of his design. Amongst the other designs 
at this exhibition is a proposal for the improvement of the Alps by Bruno 
Taut in which the mountains would be sculptured and decorated with 
glass domes atid arches. 


Photographs reproduced by courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
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THE FIRST STAGE OF CAMOUFLAGE: SIZING-UP THE NEW ENVIRONMENT. 
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WITH TWO FRAGMENTS ALREADY ON ITS BACK: THE CRAB BREAKING NEW PIECES 


On these two pages we show various photographs of the spider crab’s 
remarkable determination to disguise itself; while on the following page 
appears Dr. Burton’s illustrated article on the same subject. Crabs, it seems, 
although heavily armoured, are the prey of numerous enemies. Many other 
species owe their survival to camouflage, but this is more obvious in crabs 
than in most. In many cases the camouflage is already there, permanent 
and unalterable, taking the form of a particular colour or shape. Crabs on 


HERE THE CRAB IS DISCARDING AN OLD DISGUISE IN PREPARATION FOR A NEW. 


a coral beach tend to be white, with shells shaped like fragments of dead 
coral. Other crabs may look like pebbles while at rest. But a few, notably 
the spider crabs, have the remarkable gift of being able to change their disguise 
according to the needs of the moment—and this is especially strange since it is 
unexpected. Crabs belong to the lower animals and therefore their nervous 
system is of a low order. They have little in the way of a brain and not 
much that could pass for intelligence—although they appear [Continued above, right. 
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CRABS UNDER CAMOUFLAGE: UNDER-WATER CREATURES WHO OVERCOME THEIR 
SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS BY PRACTISING THE GENTLE ART OF SELF-CONCEALMENT. 


A DIFFERENT DISGUISE: TEARING OFF AND FASTENING PIECES OF SPONGE. 


WITHOUT CAMOUFLAGE EXCEPT HYDROIDS GROWING ON ITS BODY. 


Continued.) to act intelligently. At least, those which make use 
of changeable camouflage appear intelligent enough to be 
uncomfortable when not dressed harmoniously. To meet this 
situation they clip off pieces of other animals and plants 
growing around and fasten these to hooks on the back of 
their shells. It is a form of dressing-up with a purpose, and 
whether or not we regard it as intelligence, at least it is 
deliberate. When the most common constituent of the sea- 
bed is the sponge, the crab will use this to decorate its shell. 
The same is true of seaweed, or one or other of the sea-firs. 
There is nothing haphazard about it except perhaps the 
placing of the fragments on the hooks. These pieces are 
cut to length, and, moreover, they are retained only so long 
as the crab remains in the vicinity of those particular sur- 
roundings. When the crab moves to new ground, it strips 
itself of the old camouflage and sets to work to make a new 
dress more suitable to the milieu. 





THE BODY IS LITTERED WITH SPONGE—ALL FIXED ON TO SMALL HOOKS ALMOST PART OF THE SEA-BED: A SPIDER CRAB COVERED WITH SMALL GROWTHS. 
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= are heavily armoured. They have stout 
claws for use in attack or for striking an 
attitude of defiance or intimidation. Most of them 
are shaped or coloured to harmonise with their 
natural surroundings, or have the habit, often in 
addition to this, of creeping into crevices or of 
burrowing into the sand for further concealment. 
Whether, with all these natural advantages, they 











AT THAT SPOT. (For other photographs see previ 


fare better in the struggle for 
individual survival than many 
soft-bodied and defenceless in- 
habitants of the sea is open to 
doubt. Nevertheless, there is, in 
the make-up of crabs, in both 
their physical build and in their 
behaviour, the impression that 
they are striving towards the 
maximum of self-preservation. 
This is most marked in some of 
the spider crabs. In these, the 
skill shown in camouflage not 
only seems to indicate a desperate 
attempt at concealment, but also 
of an intelligent approach to the 
problem. 

The shells uf crabs are seldom 
smooth. In most species they are 
ornamented with knobs and 
bosses, and often this is sup- 
plemented by bristles, usually 
spoken of as hairs, although they 
are not true hair. In spider 
crabs the hairs are hooked at 
the ends and these are used for 
attaching pieces of seaweed to 
produce an effective disguise. 
When decorated in this way the 
crab can crouch among seaweed- 
covered rocks and escape the 
closest scrutiny—until it moves. 
The action is, however, not 
passive. Some years ago I was 
photographing one of these spider 
crabs. I had already taken one 
picture of it concealed against its background of 
weed and I needed a second picture to show the 
crab itself. Accordingly, I lifted the crab off the 
bed of seaweed and placed it on a smooth patch 
of sand covered by an inch or so of water. As soon 
as the crab was placed on this background, where 
it was conspicuous, it scuttled back to the seaweed 
from which it had been taken. The only way to 
get a picture was to have the camera ready for 
instant exposure of the film, hold the crab in 
place with one finger and take the photograph 
as soon as my finger was removed. After several 
attempts, all I had got was a series of pictures 
showing a beautiful ripple on the water, where my 


IN SEARCH OF ELABORATE CAMOUFLAGE: A SPIDER CRAB WHICH, ALTHOUGH 
NOT PARTICULARLY CONSPICUOUS ON THE SEA-BED, IS NOT CONTENT UNTIL 
IT HAS FASTENED TO ITS SHELL PIECES OF THE PLANTS OF ANIMALS GROWING 
pages.) 
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FASHIONS FOR CRABS. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


finger had been withdrawn, and the crab at the 
edge of the picture moving with all haste to the 
shelter of the weed. 

This crab happened to have been lying on a 
bed of brown seaweed, and its back was 
decorated with fragments of brown 
seaweed. Experimentally, I gathered 
some red seaweed and placed that 
nearby, then removed the crab from 
the brown seaweed and placed it on the 
red. The same thing happened as before: 
the crab immediately ran from the red 
to the brown seaweed. There was an 
appreciation of the fact that the colour 
of the weed on its back was different to 
that on which it now found itself. 

Under natural conditions, in which 
a crab voluntarily moves from one 
background to another, the behaviour 
is different. It starts to remove the 
fragments of brown seaweed and replaces 
them with fragments of red. But sea- 
weeds are not the only materials used. 
The crab will use pieces of whatever it 
finds itself on, whether hydroid or 
sponge, or any colour of seaweed. The 
pattern of action is always the same: 
the old materials are discarded, picked 
off piece by piece with the claws. 

Then portions of the new materials 
are clipped off with the claws, and 
piece by piece fastened to the hooks 
on the shell. Furthermore, in a short 
while, they may become fastened on the 
shell itself, growing on it as they would 
on a rock surface, and the crab then 
resembles a miniature garden. 

The more interesting side of this is 
not the fact that this form of camouflage 
is used but the impulses within the crab 
itself that cause it to carry out the 








TWO SPIDER CRABS IN A TYPICAL AGGRESSIVE DISPLAY AS THEY MEET FACE TO FACE. THESE CREATURES 
ARE ALWAYS ON THEIR GUARD, EVEN THOUGH SUCH FRIGHTENING DISPLAYS ARE LARGELY DEFENSIVE BLUFF. 
THE HYDROIDS GROWING BY CHANCE ON THE LIMBS IN EFFECT ADD TO THE CAMOUFLAGE. 


actions. It has the appearance of intelligent 
behaviour, yet we know such cannot be the 
case. By every count, the crab is low in the 
mental scale, and it is reasonable to ascribe the 
first step in the procedure to impulses received 
through the eyes. For reasons that it is quite 
impossible to fathom, when the stalked eyes of the 
crab perceive that the colours and ornaments on the 
shell are in harmony with the rest of the sur- 
roundings, there is no inclination to alter things. 
When the eyes register a disjunction between the 
trappings on the shell and the world around 
then the crab becomes restless. Its disquiet is 
translated into neuro-muscular impulses, the old 
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dressings are discarded and new ones, more 
fitting to the present circumstances, are assumed. 

These last two sentences could equally well 
have been written about an entirely different 
species and made appropriate by the mere sub 
stitution of the word ‘‘ woman ”’ for “ crab’”’ and 
“her” for ‘its.’ In case it may be suspected 
that this is intended as a sly dig at women’s 
fashions, let me hasten to add that the same thing 
could apply if we substitute “‘man’”’ and “ his,” 
for what is the desire to conform to fashion but the 
desire not to appear conspicuous ? If I were to 
turn up at a fashionable wedding where the grey 
topper is de rigueur wearing a homely cloth cap, 
I should feel thoroughly embarrassed, exceedingly 
ill at ease and very uncomfortable. There is 
nothing ridiculous about a cloth cap as such, but 
the wearer would be like a spider crab decked in 
brown seaweed sitting on a bed of red seaweed. 
The eye would notice the disjunction, neuro- 
muscular impulses would be set in train that would 
make the wearer of the cap remove his headgear 
and endeavour to secrete it in his pocket, hoping 
all the while that no one would notice what was 
happening. Or else he would scuttle away to the 
nearest place where cloth caps were being worn 
in order to render himself in tune with the 
majority. 

This may read as if it is written in a highly 
facetious vein, yet it is, on the contrary, a perfectly 
sound and factual scientific statement of a com- 
monly-recurring situation in human affairs. It 
has, also, some relevance to observations made in 
other sections of the animal kingdom. | can recall 
an occasion when I disturbed a young dabchick 
on a stream. The bird scuttered across the 
surface of the water and came to rest on it just 
in front of the rotten stump of a tree at the water’s 
edge. What is more, it turned itself so that its 
head was towards the stump, in which position 
its tail feathers matched almost precisely the 
colours and the patterns of the stump. It may 
sound ridiculous that the bird could appreciate 
through the eye that the pattern of its rear end 
should so exactly match the stump, but the facts 
suggest otherwise. 

I followed the dabchick and 
took up position on the opposite 
bank of the stream, no more 
than 12 ft. from the bird. There 
I settled on my heels to watch, 
not only with the naked eye 
but also with binoculars, even 
at that close range. Through- 
out the proceedings I moved 
as quietly and as slowly as 
possible, not to disturb the 
bird, for something told me this 
would be worth watching. For 
a full half-hour I sat on my 
heels, never taking my eyes off 
the bird, which for its part 
never once moved a _ muscle 
except for a gentle movement 
of the legs under water to 
maintain precisely the position 
it had taken up. At the end 
of this time, cramp seized me in 
one leg and I was forced to rise 
violently to my feet, whereupon 
the dabchick quickly flew off. 

I have since often wondered 
how long the bird would have 
kept me waiting there had the 
cramp not intervened. I have 
also wondered often since how 
far birds or other animals can 
appreciate through their eyes 
when they are in the best 
position to make the most 
effective use of their colours as 
camouflage. There can be no 
indisputable answer to such questions, nor can 
there be to the next point I would like to make. 
This is, that in so many things that we regard 
as predominantly human actions, the actual 
springs of conduct are remarkably alike, whether 
we are dealing with the lower animals or 
with man. So we can at least suspect that in 
dressing itself up with seaweeds or sponges, a 
spider crab is doing something very similar to 
a chimpanzee in a zoo adorning itself with the 
pages of a newspaper some visitor has pushed 
through the bars of its cage, or to an ancient 
Briton decorating himself with woad. The examples 
are endless. 
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RECENTLY ABDICATED: 7 

THE RULER OF QATAR. 
The Ruler of Qatar, Shaikh Ali 
bin Abdullah al Thani, abdicated 
on October 24 in favour of his 
son, Shaikh Ahmad. A British 


A VISITOR TO LONDON: 
THE CROWN PRINCE OF GREECE 
; Crown Prince Constantine of 
nw ©«Greece, who won a gold medal 

“| for yachting in the Olympics, 
came to London on October 30 
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RESIGNING FROM BEING SECRETARY OF 


APPOINTED SECRETARY OF STATE 


TO BE MINISTER OF STATE, HOME 
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spokesman said the succession j} FOR AIR: MR. JULIAN AMERY. OFFICE: MR. DENNIS VOSPER. STATE FOR AIR: MR. GEORGE WARD. to attend a meeting of the 
was agreed by the ruling family | Fourteen Ministerial changes were announced on October 28; Mr. Julian Amery has succeeded Mr. George Ward as Permanent Committee of the 
in the traditional manner. Secretary of State for Air. Mr. George Ward becomes a viscount. The Duke of Devonshire has been appointed International Yacht Racing 
Shaikh Ali had been Ruler of Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations. Mr. Hugh Fraser has taken Mr. Amery’s place Union. Queen Frederika also 


Qatar since 1949. 


becomes heir apparent. 


His nephew 
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CHIEF OF THE SOVIET } = 
ROCKET FORCES: THE 
LATE MARSHAL 










as Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, and Mr. Niall Macpherson has taken Mr. John Rodgers’ place as Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Board of Trade. There will be a by-election at Worcester due to Mr. Ward's resignation. 


oy 


; 


(Right.) 

APPOINTED PRESI- 

DENT OF INTERPOL: 
MR. RICHARD L. 


\ NEDELIN. JACKSON, 
, Marshal Nedelin, who OF SCOTLAND YARD. 
was the Russian Mr. Jackson, fifty- 


(Right.) 
TO SUCCEED MARSHAL 
NEDELIN IN HIS POST: 
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Deputy Defence 
Minister and Chief of 
the Soviet Rocket 
Forces, was killed in 
an air crash on 
October 24. He was 
probably the man 
responsible for bring- 
ing down the Ameri- 
can U.2 aircraft last 
May. A Hero of the 
Soviet Union, Mar- 
shal Nedelin fought 
in the last war. 























seven, and Assistant 
Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police 
and head of the C.1.D., 
was elected President 
of the International 
Police Organisation. 
The term of office is 
four years. Mr. Jack- 
son was educated at 
Eton and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He 
was called to the Bar 
in 1927. 


came to London the same day 


for a short private visit. 








4 (Left.) 
DIRECTOR OF 
WOMEN'S ROYAL 


THE 


MARSHAL NAVAL SERVICE 
MOSKALENKO. } SUPERINTENDENT 
Marshal Moskalenko, } JEAN DAVIES. 


who is sixty, has been 
appointed to succeed 
the late Marshal 
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Superintendent Jean 
Davies will succeed 
Commandant Dame 


Nedelin as Deputy Elizabeth Hoyer- 
Defence Minister and Millar as Director of 
Chief of the Soviet \\\ the W.R.N.S. The 
Rocket Forces. He has \\\ appointment will take 
Goon, Soomnate, © — eflect next May. 

e Mescow mill mon See a et te auenieiae - eae ; 2 
, AT A RECEPTION: (LEFT TO RIGHT) MR. MACMILLAN, PRINCESS LALLA a 


garrison since 1954 
and is Russia’s great- 
est authority on artil- 
lery warfare. He isa 
member of the Cen- 
tral Committee. 
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A GREAT BARRISTER: THE LATE 
MR. GILBERT BEYFUS, QC. 
Mr. Gilbert Beyfus, Q.C., who died 
at Haslemere on October 30, was 
one of the most outstanding 
advocates at the English Bar. 
He was called to the Bar in 1908 
and took silk in 1933, only retiring 
in May of this year. He a ed 
in many recent causes celébres, 
notably the Liberace case and 
the Brighton conspiracy. 


A PUBLIC SERVANT 
THE LATE SIR CECIL WEIR 
Sir Cecil Weir, who died on 
October 30, aged seventy, was 
Chairman of International Com- 
puters and Tabulators, Ltd. With 
a great gift for organisation, he 
held important posts at the Board 
of Trade. From 1952-55 he was 
head of the U.K. Delegation to 
the High Authority of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community. 








PRESIDENT OF THE LC.E 


SIR HERBERT MANZONI 
Sir Herbert Manzoni has been 
appointed President of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers in succession to 
Mr. A. C. Hartley, who died last 
January. Sir Herbert, who is 
sixty-one, was educated at Birken- 
head Institute and Liverpool 
University, and has worked in 
Birmingham since 1923, where 
he is City Engineer and Surveyor. 





a 


NEZHA, LADY DOROTHY MACMILLAN AND THE CROWN PRINCE OF MOROCCO. 
On October 26 the Moroccan Ambassador and Princess Fatima Zahara gave 
a reception for Crown Prince Moulay Hassan of Morocco, who was paying 
a three-day official visit to this country. 












W.R.N.S. officers still | 
serving since the first | 
year of the war, was 
one of the first women 
signal officers. 

















A TRACTOR PIONEER 
THE LATE MR. HARRY FERGUSON 
Mr. Harry Ferguson, who died 
on October 25, aged seventy-five, 
built up a large fortune by his 
development of farm tractors. In 
1920 he developed a tractor which 
was soon in production in the 
U.S.A., and eventually he formed 
a partnership with the late 
Henry Ford. The tractors were 
sold throughout the world. 


BISHOP OF GUILDFORD: THE LATE 
RT. REV. I. S. WATKINS 


The Right Rev. Ivor Watkins, 
who died on October 24, aged 
sixty-three, was educated at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, and at Cuddesdon 
Theological College. He was 
ordained in 1924. In 1941 he 
became Archdeacon of Bristol and 
five years later Bishop Suffragan of 
Malmesbury. He became Bishop of 
Guildford in 1956. 























he is extraordinary that, in order to see the 
only oil painting in existence of Henry VIII 
by Hans Holbein the Younger, it is necessary to 
make the journey to Lugano in Southern Switzer- 
land and visit the splendid collection of Old 
Masters gathered together by the German steel 
magnate Baron Thyssen between the two wars. 
There, beautifully displayed beside the waters of 
the lake, is a collection which is, by general consent, 
the finest thing of its kind remaining in Europe. 
How any government could have allowed such a 
painting—a subtle, impressive portrait, and a 
historical record of the greatest possible interest— 
to leave these islands is incomprehensible; the 


“ PORTRAIT D'ALEXANDRINE ELISABETH ROSLIN,” BY ALEXANDRE 
ROSLIN (1718-1793)—THE LEADING SWEDISH PAINTER OF THE 


18TH CENTURY. (Rohoncz Collection, Lugano.) 


obvious place for it was the National Portrait 
Gallery or, better still, Windsor, for it was com- 
missioned by Henry VIII in 1537 and remained in 
the Royal collection until the sale of Charles I's 
pictures in 1649, when it was acquired by Robert, 
Earl of Sunderland, ancestor of Earl Spencer whodis- 
posed of it. However, there it is now, one of many 
marvels of many schools and looked after with no 
less devotion than if it was in the National Gallery. 


None the less, | venture to make one request 
to their present owner who clearly considers his 
inheritance to be something more than a purely 
private affair; that is, to take care in future that 
when he lends his paintings for exhibition outside 
Switzerland no one should attempt to clean them. 
The reason for so unusual a request ?—simply 
this, that two paintings, one a Palma Vecchio, 
the other, a Veronese, seem to have been so brutally 
cleaned in New York that they have nearly lost 
all their virtue, in marked contrast to the beautiful 
condition of the remaining 460. That evening—in 
the one hotel in the whole wide world where one 
sits within walls hung with Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Van Gogh, Munch, Canaletto, Salomon Ruisdael 
and others—we were talking about this and that 
and two charming people from Malmo (Roslin’s 
birthplace) asked me whether anyone in England 
took any interest in either Roslin or Zorn; the 
answer was we certainly did and that when I left 
London Colnaghi's had put on a little exhibition of 
etchings by the latter to celebrate the centenary 
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MOSTLY SWEDISH. 


of his birth. As to Roslin, I had returned from 
Lugano that same day with this photograph of 
his little daughter’s portrait—a thing of no great 
consequence amid the riches of that great collection, 
but not by any means an unworthy example of 
the talent of Sweden’s one 18th-century painter, 
though not, I should imagine, as fine as some of 
his other portraits, notably (to judge from a photo- 
graph) one of himself and his wife and his friend 
and fellow painter, Joseph Vernet, at Stockholm. 


It is a strange thing that so little seems to be 
known about the early days of this competent and 
highly successful painter. He was born at Malmo 
in 1718. Presumably he had a master or masters, 
but all that the historians can tell us for certain is 
that he reached Paris in 1747 or '48. By then he 
must have been more than a mere student from a 
distant land, for within five or six years he had been 
accepted by the French 
Academy and wasobviously pw 
on friendly, intimate terms 
with the painters of that 
day, as witness his portraits 
of the painter Vien and his 
wife in the Louvre and the 
portraits of Boucher, one 
at Versailles the other in 
le Musée Carnavalet. At 
Versailles also is a portrait 
of Marie-Antoinette, and of 
the Marquis de Marigny, 
the Pompadour’s brother. 
Roslin married a young 
Frenchwoman, Marie- 
Suzanne Giroust, whose 
charming intelligent 
features are preserved in 
several portraits at Stock- 
holm, among them one of 
1762 in which she is dressed 
up ‘a la Bolonaise ’’ and 
which was lent to the R.A. 
18th-century exhibition in 
the winter of 1954. Madame 
Roslin died in 1772. Roslin 
then returned to Sweden, 
where, as one can well 
imagine, he was in great 
demand. Then he was 
tempted to St. Petersburg 
(as many painters at that 
period) and so, via Warsaw 
and Vienna, back to Paris, 
where he had an apartment 
in the Louvre until his 
death in 1793. As to this 
child’s portrait, it has every 
possible charm, no great 
character, and could be 
produced in court together 
with two dozen other 
portraits to prove that Roslin 
was as French as any French- 
man, as competent as most of 
his fellow Academicians, and 
had nothing specifically Scan- 
dinavian about him. 


Anders Zorn was also a cosmopolitan, but with 
deeper roots in his native land, for there he returned 
to spend the last twenty-four years of his life. 
He was born in 1860 at Mora, and first made his 
name as a portrait painter. We knew him here 
in his young days, for he exhibited frequently 
at the Royal Academy. In 1884 he travelled 
to Lisbon and Madrid, next wandered through 
Hungary and Turkey, and, in 1888, settled in 
Paris, with frequent visits to the United States, 
with immense success as a portrait painter of 
business tycoons and of formidable women. Mrs. 
Isabella Stewart Gardner, of Boston, for example, 
Berenson's first patron; and the fabulous Mrs. 
Potter Palmer of Chicago. Where have I read this 
story ? The latter lady was regarded as something 
of an upstart by the best people on the Eastern 
seaboard, and when Mrs. Gardner was shown a 
fabulous silver dinner-service of sixty covers in 
the Palmer mansion she merely asked ‘‘ And what 
do you do when you have a party ?”” In England 
we think of him almost entirely as an etcher if only 
because, as far as I can discover, not one of his 
paintings is to be seen in London. I was astonished 
to discover that this man, who, in his day, 





was nearly as well known as Sargent and, in the 
opinion of many, was a better painter, is not 
represented in the Tate Gallery. Certainly his 
powers as a portraitist are obvious enough in 
his etchings. 


His portrait of Renan, etched in 1892, is the 
one most people consider to be the finest. The 
preliminary sketch for it is said to have taken just 
twenty minutes. This is the man of whom H. A. 
L. Fisher was destined to paint in words a no less 
vivid portrait." I see him,” he wrote in his memoirs, 
“‘a fat, squat, broad-shouldered old man, looking 
like a benevolent toad, who rolls into a crowded 
little lecture-room, seats himself at the end of a 
table, where he opens an old Hebrew Bible, 
and then with a look round his audience of 
professors, students and ladies of fashion, pours 
out a stream of vivid, malicious, melodious 


renner Bir: 
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A PORTRAIT OF MONA, THE ARTIST'S MOTHER, BY ANDERS ZORN (1860-1920), 
ANOTHER SWEDISH ARTIST FAMOUS IN HIS DAY. AN EXHIBITION OF HIS 
ETCHINGS WAS RECENTLY HELD AT COLNAGHI’S, LONDON. 


French, to the accompaniment of intermittent 
chuckles of delight from his enthralled audience.”’ 
That, and etchings of many other prominent people 
—Anatole France and Rodin among others— 
is one side of his career which, with his paint- 
ing in oils, earned him his living and his solid 
reputation. 


But there is another side to his work in which 
he is not the international celebrity but the Swede 
who loves his native land and its people and 
which, I would imagine, is what endears him 
most to his countrymen. That is the lengthy 
series of both paintings and etchings of his last 
years—i.e. from about 1900 until his death in 
1920—1in which he explored the coastline of Sweden 
and the beauty of its inhabitants, both old 
and young, both dressed and undressed. He 
had all the joy of a Rubens in the turn of a 
thigh and the effect of sunlight upon smooth 
flesh, and something of that great man’s con- 
fidence in |himself. He also, as an_ etcher, 
had something of Rembrandt's understanding 
of human nature, as witness this portrait of 
his mother 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER AND THEIR SONS, AT BARNWELL. 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, WHO ARE CELEBRATING THEIR SILVER WEDDING WITH A WATCHFUL MOTHER BELOW: PRINCE WILLIAM (LEFT) AND PRINCE RICHARD, 
ON NOVEMBER 6, IN A DOORWAY OF BARNWELL MANOR, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. WHOSE FAVOURITE PASTIMES INCLUDE SCALING BARNWELL CASTLE. 


A FAMILY GROUP (L. TO R.): PRINCE RICHARD, PRINCE WILLIAM, AND THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER AT BARNWELL, WITH THREE AUSTRALIAN TERRIERS 


The Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, and their sons, Prince William and Prince Richard, who is fifteen, is at Eton. The Duke and Duchess will be 
Prince Richard, are able to spend many happy week-ends together at Barnwell celebrating their silver wedding anniversary on November 6, and on 
Manor, near Oundle, Northamptonshire, where the above photographs were November 12 we shall be publishing a full-page colour photograph, also 
taken. Prince William, who is eighteen, is now at Oxford, while his brother, of the Duke and Duchess at Barnwell, specially taken for the occasion. 
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IN AN 


ENGLISH GARDEN. 











i WHE. some 

years ago, I 
spent part of the 
autumn in the 
Dolomites, the two 
autumn flowers of 
those lovely, lake- 
enfolding moun- 
tains which gave 
me most pleasure 
were Sternbergia lutea, and tne wild cyclamens. 
My attempts to establish them here date from that 
holiday, but success has, hitherto, been only partial. 
In two places in this garden two species, C. coum 
and C. neapolitanum, are, very slowly, getting a 
hold. But we have recently been looking at other 
gardens, farther west, for we may be obliged to 
move from here, and the one we favour—there 's a 
house in it, but that 's my wife’s department—is 
quite obviously a “ natural '’ cyclamen garden. It 
has many of those shady spots under mighty trees 
where, the grass having been killed, cyclamen 
will flourish. Furthermore, it has one long 
bank under a tall hedge and shaded by old apple 
trees, which has been completely 
colonised by C. neapolitanum, both 
pink and white. 














Of the fifteen species, at least 
seven and probably ten are hardy in 
English gardens, and by planting a 
number of them it is possible to have 
cyclamen in flower during every 
month of the year excepting June. 
C. neapolitanum begins its generous 
flowering in mid-August, provided it 
is well shaded by trees or shrubs. 
It will still be flowering through 
September and well into October, the 
beautiful marbled leaves first appear- 
ing in September, and remaining to 
carpet the ground very prettily, 
especially where they are mingled with 
ivy, long after the flowers are over. 
Some gardeners maintain that this 
species is sometimes fragrant, but I 
have never detected any scent in it. 
On the other hand, its colour range is 
very fine, through the whole gamut 
of pinks from rich cyclamen down to 
pure white. 


LIKE A VICTORIAN POSY: CYCLAMEN NEAPOLITANUM ALBUM IN FULL FLOWER IN A 
WOODLAND SETTING. (Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 


The colour range of C. europaum 
is not so good, but this species is 
very sweetly fragrant. My own two small 
clumps of it, both of them pale cyclamen in 
colour, flower in July or very early August. In 
theory they should continue flowering into the 
neapolitanum season, but they never do. I have 
not seen one in flower as late as September. But 
in September the clump of ivy-green silver-shot 
leaves which represents C. graecum in this garden 
sends up its pretty little bouquet of ephemeral 
flowers. 


I have no C. cyprium but it grows well in a 
garden I know near Canterbury, and which is 
colder than our own. Unlike C. graecum, cyprium 
sends up its white flowers long before the leaves, 
in mid-September. The leaves, which are very 
dark green with a soft, felty texture, appear a 
month’ later, but before the fragrant flowers are 
over. The next in succession I know nothing 
about from personal experience, because I cannot 
get it to grow here: this is C. cilictum. The Hon. 
Lewis Palmer, who lectured on this subject to the 
Alpine Garden Society a year ago (see Journal of 
the R.H.S., May 1960), refers to two forms, both 
blooming in November, one with almost white 
flowers (white flushed pink ?) and the other with 
pink flowers and leaves with markings like C. 
orbiculatum. 


CYCLAMENS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


In the case of C. orbiculatum there is some 
confusion about nomenclature: the name really 
includes several which are given specific status by 
some, but not by all, writers, ¢.g., C. coum and 
C. hiemale. Time and again I failed to establish 
these by planting corms: but the difficulty vanished 
as soon as I planted them, in full leaf, directly 
from the pots in which they had been raised as 
seedlings. The leaves appear in September or 
early October, and are almost round. Flowering , 
begins, here at least, in December, and continues 
through the winter, whatever the weather, until 
March. Both C. coum and C. hiemale have short, 
rather weak stalks, the flowers are either white or 
cyclamen pink, and not a particularly good shape. 
But it would be ungrateful to carp at species which 
flower away merrily in frost and snow. 


I am saying nothing here of the species which 
are not hardy or are doubtfully hardy and have to 





be grown under glass, because I know nothing 
about them. Commercially the most important 
of these by far is, of course, C. persicum from which, 
simply by selection, the enormous pot-cyclamen 
which people give each other as Christmas presents, 
has been developed. The “ wild" persicum is a 
smaller and more graceful plant, although large 
for a cyclamen, and it is not hardy. But from an 
experiment which I observed in a mountain garden 
of Grand Canary, so high that low temperatures 
were not uncommon, I have an idea that C. 
persicum might be grown in the open in some 
parts of the south-west; for all I know, it already 
is so grown. Unlike the pot persicum it is very 
fragrant and it flowers in late March or early April. 


But the three species on which one must rely 
for spring cyclamen are creticum, balearicum and, 
more commonly, repandum. Winter conditions in 
East Kent seem to be too harsh for the two former 
species ; at all events I have quite failed with them. 
They ought to succeed in the mildest counties, 
however. C. repandum is hardy everywhere in 
the south and, where it feels at home, it will 
spread and colonise as readily as europeum or 
neapolitanum. Its leaves, and later some flowers 
which are deep cyclamen in colour, appear in 
April, its principal flush of flower occurs in early 


May, and thereafter 
there will be no 
cyclamen in the 
garden until the first 
europaum flowers 
appear in late July. 


By far the best 
way of growing all 
these cyclamen is 
by naturalising them in woodland, or at least 
in shade dense enough to kill grass. It is 
true that graecum and its near relatives from the 
Mediterranean need to be warm, but there are no 
leaves on the tree when they flower. All species, 
but especially neapolitanum and the sweet-scented 
vepandum, seed themselves. Their spread by this 
means can be seriously checked by mice, which are 
inordinately fond of the seed, so that something 
should be done to discourage the creatures. 
Personally, I have experienced a singular difficulty 
in growing cyclamen from seed, but I have no 
idea why, for most gardeners are successful. The 
seed should be fresh, for old seed takes a great 
time to germinate. It can be sown 
out of doors and the seedlings left 
until the corms are about the size of 
peas, and then planted out. I think 
that a better way is to put the seeds 
into shallow boxes or pans of J.I. seed 
compost, prick the seedlings into small 
pots, and plant from the pot into the 
open ground while the seedlings are 
in leaf. This entails almost no dis- 
turbance of the roots, and apparently 
it is damage to the roots when moving 
corms which checks cyclamen so 
severely that they may often not 
burgeon again for over a year. The 
seed-boxes should be watered and 
drained before seed is sown, and after- 
wards covered by a pane of glass 
shaded with a sheet of newspaper, 
like primulas or auriculas, until 
germination. 














For those who like them it is not 
necessary to buy the big florists’ 
cyclamen (persicum) in flower from 
now until Christmas-time. They are 
not particularly difficult to grow if 
you have a greenhouse. The method 
is as follows: 


Sow the seed by placing it evenly over the 
surface of a shallow seed-box filled with J.I. seed 
compost well watered and drained, in the second 
week of August, under glass. Put a sheet of news- 
paper between two sheets of glass over each box, 
and make this cover close so that the compost 
cannot dry out. The seed should be only lightly 
covered with compost, and then pressed in with a 
board. As soon as the seed germinates, remove the 
cover and bring the box close to the glass of the 
greenhouse, but it should never be allowed to get 
really hot, and may still need shading. Prick the 
seedlings out into small pots of J.I. No. 2 compost 
when “ large enough to handle.”’ If you use 3-in. 
pots at this stage you will not have to move the 
seedlings again until June. Throughout the 
winter some heating will be required in cold 
weather. In June replant into 6-in. pots filled 
with J.I. No. 3 compost. The corms should 
be barely covered, so that they show through 
the soil. Stand the pots outside under shaded 
cloches in some cool part of the garden. Bring 
them into the greenhouse about the third 
week of September, but keep them shaded if 
the weather is sunny. Winter temperature should 
be between 45 and 50 degrees. Flowering 
should begin in November, fifteen months from 
seed. 





for friends, relatives and business associates at home or abroad is a subscription 
to The Illustrated London News. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 
together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 
the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 
For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any branch 
of W. H. Smith, Wymans, John Menzies, or any newsagent; or a cheque or postal order U.S.A. 
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For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department. 
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A COLLEGE HALL RESTORED ; AND SOCCER. 





| A TANKER COLLISION ; A FUNERAL ; 
) 
i 





WITH ITS CENTRAL SPAN DESTROYED: THE LYDNEY-SHARPNESS RAILWAY BRIDGE 
WHICH WAS STRUCK BY A TANKER. THE ACCIDENT TOOK PLACE IN HEAVY FOG. 
On October 25 a tanker collided, in thick fog, with the railway bridge over the 
Severn between Lydney and Sharpness. And then, it was thought, struck another 





: BURNING AFTER A COLLISION IN THE RIVER SEVERN: TWO PETROL TANKERS. PART OF THE 


RAILWAY LINE FROM THE BRIDGE DESTROYED BY ONE OF THE TANKERS CAN BE SEEN. tanker. Both caught fire, five men were killed and others injured. 
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THE FUNERAL OF THE DUCHESS OF ATHOLL: THE SCENE AT BLAIR CASTLE, BLAIR 

ATHOLL, PERTHSHIRE, ON OCTOBER 25 AS THE DUCHESS’ BODY WAS SLOWLY BROUGHT 

TO ITS LAST RESTING PLACE. THE CORTEGE WAS LED BY MEN OF THE ATHOLL 
HIGHLANDERS. THE DUCHESS WAS EIGHTY-SIX. 
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WHERE THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH WERE TO BE ENTERTAINED TO LUNCHEON BEFORE THE ENGLAND V. SPAIN SOCCER MATCH AT WEMBLEY: THE ENGLISH CAPTAIN, 
ON NOVEMBER 4: THE NEWLY-RESTORED HALL OF TRINITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. J. HAYNES (LEFT), AND THE SPANISH CAPTAIN, SUAREZ, EXCHANGING PENNANTS. 

The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh were to make a visit to Oxford on November 4, and to In appalling conditions Spain, one of Europe's most versatile teams, were defeated 

be entertained to luncheon by the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. A. L. P. Norrington, at Trinity College. by a greatly-improved English side by 4—2 on October 26. The match was watched 


The hall was restored as part of the Oxford Historic Buildings Fund repair programme. by 85,000 spectators. Spain had defeate< England in May by 3—0. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
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N the theatre a programme is in- 
valuable; and I have usually found 
it invaluable on returning to write a notice, 
though sometimes the printed word is obscured by 
a lattice of criss-cross annotation dashed down in 
the heat of the fray, often with a blunt pencil. 
Still, I am accustomed by now to my own 
brand of desperate palimpsest, and my 
programme files, though I am quite sure 
they would defy the most skilled palwo- 
grapher, continue to be my pride and joy. 


Now I am certain that the programme 
of ‘“‘ This Year, Next Year,”’ Jack Ronder’s 
play at the Vaudeville, was suitably 
scribbled over, dashingly annotated. No 
doubt it is there in the cabinet, looking 
like one of those Victorian letters in which 
the horizontal lines of writing were crossed 
by vertical ones in order to get more 
upon a sheet, and to save postage. I have 
had occasion to read a good many of these 
letters just lately, and it is the most eye- 
straining, temper-fraying task. Breakfast 
in a mid-Victorian household must have 
been an explosive occasion now and then. 


I began by saying that programmes 
can be invaluable. (As Dickens’s Mr. 
Grewgious said of another matter, to see 
them in massed ranks can be “ like looking 
down the throat of Old Time.’’) But Mr. 
Ronder’s programme shall stay safely where 
it is. It occurs to me that critics may 
pontificate too much from their scribbled 
notes. What is worth while in a play 
should be remembered. It is the 
task of a dramatist and his com- 
pany to ensure that it is indeed 
remembered. So at the moment 
I write about ‘‘This Year, Next 
Year’’ and about “ Settled Out 
of Court’ (Strand) without con- 
sulting the crib. It is five days 
since I met the first play, six since 
the second. Let us see what 
remains, 


Mr. Ronder’s title might well 
have been “ The Two Sisters.” 
He sets his piece in some un- 
localised town in the North (I 
suspect that the milieu was origin- 
ally Scottish), and in the flat of 
the sisters, each of them unmarried, 
each at work as a secretary. One 
of them, the elder and _ the 
butterfly, Margaret, is selfish, lazy, 
and promiscuous. The younger, 
Louie, is tired, plain, and a born 
Martha. Margaret intends to be 
married—no one can toil harder 
but Louie hopes for nothing. They 
have lived together for so long 
that they depend on each other 
utterly, far more than they are 
aware. Together, they squabble 
furiously. Away from each other 
they are miserable. It is an 
intricate but perfect credible love- 
hate relationship, and one that 
Mr. Ronder establishes with the 
most plausible ease and precision. 


The sisters, then, are real. If the rest of the 
play were as genuine as this, Mr. Ronder would have 
written a small masterpiece. He has not done so 
because he has webbed himself in his plot. Louie 
and Margaret cannot, alas, hold the stage unaided 
for an entire evening, though—in fairness to the 
acting of Brenda Bruce and Pamela Brown—we 
might be thoroughly happy if they did. 


John Trewin writes: “ . 


DRAWN FROM MEMORY. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


to something or other, though none can say to 
what. But it is the youth’s father, the seedy 
musician from upstairs, who is the trouble. He is 
a dim figure anyway, and he appears to have been 
imagined dimly. Whereas the sisters are drawn 
with a firm line, the man is merely a wavering 





THE SISTERS LOUIE (BRENDA BRUCE, LEFT) AND MARGARET (PAMELA BROWN), 
IN A SCENE FROM JACK RONDER'S “ THIS YEAR, NEXT YEAR,” AT THE VAUDEVILLE 


THEATRE. IT IS DIRECTED BY JOHN DEXTER. 


known for a long time.” 





A SCENE FROM HENRY SHEREK’S PRODUCTION AT THE STRAND THEATRE OF “SETTLED OUT OF COURT,” 
BY WILLIAM SAROYAN AND HENRY CECIL, WITH LONSDALE WALSH (NIGEL PATRICK, EXTREME LEFT) 
CROSS-EXAMINING MRS. MEADOWS (MARY HIGNETT, SEATED NEXT TO DESK). 

Other characters seen here are (I. to r.) Josephine Barnwell (Maxine Audley), Herbert Adams (Russell 
Waters), Douglas Broadwater (John Stratton), Harold Allwinter (Philip Guard), Miles Hampton (Peter 
Stephens), Angela Walsh (Linda Gardner), and (foreground) Sir George Halliday (Charles Heslop). 


impression. Michael Gough cannot do much 
with him until the last moment when he is 
really touching. 


Here I need not say more of the to-and-fro 
of the piece except to add—as most of us will 
guess early—that the sisters are still together at the 


an Ti . . I shall remember it with respect, primarily because 
of its sisters, who are two of the most accurately established personages I have 








end, this plan or the other wrecked, but 
their partnership bound to endure whether 
they like it or not (in their hearts they must know 
it to be inevitable). The play is flawed; but I 
shall remember it with respect, primarily because 
of its sisters, who are two of the most accurately 
established personages I have known for 
a long time. I would like to meet them 
in the printed text of the play; we get 
on terms with them very rapidly in the 
theatre. 


Pamela Brown, mocking, edgy, and 
brittle, and Brenda Bruce, sad little 
martyr who would not do without her 
martyrdom, are splendidly, uncannily 
right, Miss Bruce as much in _ her 
loquacious silences as in her speech. The 
hopeless eyes, slumped shoulders, glum 
twist to the mouth—here is a figure 
loyally, completely realised. Go to the 
Vaudeville to see the two sisters: I 
assure you that you will be astonished. 


It is harder to recall the Strand play, 
“ Settled Out of Court ’’: harder because 
this is simply a mechanical exercise without 
any background of truth. I agree that, 
as an exercise, the first act is splendidly 
constructed. After that nothing goes 
right. The authors are William Saroyan 
and Henry Cecil—I am wondering yet 
where Saroyan’s hand is visible—and their 
play is, in effect, an unofficial murder 
trial. The official trial was held some 
time before. Now the man, convicted 
and sentenced to life imprison- 
ment, has escaped from gaol—it 
seems to have been a model 
escape—taken temporary posses- 
sion of the Judge’s London 
house, arranged for witnesses and 
prosecuting counsel to be brought 
along forcibly, and reopened the 
hearing of his case. All of this 
has been done with the aid 
of an extremely efficient gang 
of whom Eric Pohlmann and 
Llewellyn Rees are most agreeable 
representatives. 


The preliminaries to the trial 
can amuse and excite. The trial 
itself, which occupies the second 
and third acts, is almost totally 
unpersuasive, and, a few lines 
apart, without the touch of fan- 
tasy that might have made it 
acceptable. There is fantasy 
enough in the first act; but it 
wears off and we are left with 
what runs on like a thing of 
routine. One might have taken it 
more willingly if it had been acted 
with more animation. Charles 
Heslop’s gentle, slithering charm 
can help the Judge—kidnapped in 
his own house—and Russell Waters 
has a brisk Cockney flare. But 
the principal characters, as Nigel 
Patrick and Maxine Audley present 
them, have no kind of glow, and 
in the last scene, which is supposed 
to send us away gasping, they 
are not aided by the flatness of the authors’ 
invention: I have seldom known a less inspir- 
ing curtain-line. There itis. What did Arnold say ? 


Time's current strong 
Leaves us true to nothing long 
Yet, if little stays with man, 


Ah ! retain we all we can ! 





Still, convention deserves more of a plot 
than this. We cannot be allowed merely 
to observe the fascinatingly persuasive 
domestic interplay of the sisters; and 
Mr. Ronder, unhappily, is less interested 
in his other people. He can flash up 
quickly enough a raw youth who seems 
to have been bred on all the wrong 
plays, who uses that silly catch-word 
“cosy,” and who is probably “committed” 
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OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING OSCAR " (Apollo).—An Oscar Wilde recital 
by Michedl Mac Liammédir. (October 31.) 
“STRANGE TO RELATE " (Birmingham Repertory).—A “ comedy-thriller ” 
~~ translated by Donald Watson. (November 1.) 

E (Royalty).—Celebrated dancer and her company. (Nov. 2.) 
“ THIS WAY TO THE TOMB " (Arts).—Revival of a play by Ronald Duncan; 
music by Benjamin Britten. Directed by Frank Dunlop. (November 2.) 

‘“ CHIN-CHIN " (Wyndham's).—Celia Johnson and Anthony Quayle in a play 
by Frangois Billetdoux, adapted by Willis Hall 


(November 3.) 


If the clear impression dies, 

Ah! the dim remembrance prize ! 
Ere the parting hour go by, 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory ! 


Memory, I fear, falters Though 
the Strand programme is safe in its 
cabinet across the room, I cannot 
imagine that I scribbled very much 
upon it. 
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FOUR HAWKER HUNTERS GOING INTO A LOOP 


These Hunters make up the R.A.F.’s newest aerobatic team and they are drawn 
from No. 208 Squadron which is stationed at R.A.F. Eastleigh, near Nairobi. 
They are glinting with the early morning sun as they go straight up into the 
air, with the remarkable sight of Mount Kilimanjaro in the distance, rising 
above banks of clouds. The team, which is led by Squadron Leader 
R. Ramirez, has just been recognised as the official aerobatic representatives 


AS DAY DAWNS OVER MOUNT KILIMANJARO. 


of British Forces Arabian Peninsular Command. So determinedly are they 
pointed towards heaven that one feels they may have forgotten their stations 
in life and have just said to themselves: ‘‘ We can go round the moon as well 
as any rocket.’’ In fact, what they are about to do is to perform one of those 
loop movements for which these aircraft are now celebrated. The famous 
“Black Arrow” team of Hunters has now been dissolved. 
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A NEW OXFORD COLLEGE; ROYAL OCCASIONS; 
AND OTHER NEWS FROM HOME. 


A MODEL OF PROFESSOR ARNE J ACOBSEN’S REMARKABLE DESIGNS FOR THE NEW ST. CATHERINE’S COLLEGE WHICH WILL BE 
BUILT IN OXFORD. IT IS THE MOST IMPORTANT BUILDING PROJECT IN OXFORD THIS CENTURY AND WILL COST ABOUT {£1,000,000. 
On November 4 the Queen was due to lay the foundation-stone of the new St. Catherine’s College, Oxford. It has been 
designed by the Danish architect, 

o- * Professor Arne Jacobsen, and will be ACCEPTING A SILVER-MOUNTED WESTERN-STYLE SADDLE FROM 

erected in Holywell Great Meadow MR. JOHN WAYNE, THE FILM STAR, AT THE PREMIERE OF “ THE 

beside the Cherwell, not far from ALAMO": PRINCESS MARGARET AT THE ASTORIA ON OCTOBER 27. 

Magdalen College. JOHN WAYNE IS THE STAR OF THE FILM. MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG- 

JONES CAN BE SEEN STANDING BEHIND PRINCESS MARGARET. 


AT A CEREMONY IN THE GARDENS OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON OCTOBER 27: : bs ms 
H.M. THE QUEEN PRESENTING A STANDARD TO THE IST ROYAL TANK REGT. AT THE CENTENARY OF THE R.A.M.C. COLLEGE: THE QUEEN MOTHER PRESENTING THE PARKES 
On October 27 at a combined parade in the gardens of Buckingham Palace, the MEMORIAL PRIZE TO Pamala P. K. FRAZER, M.D., R.N. 

eon pocsented Standerds one Guitons te Ge Ist, a4 3rd, 4th and Sth Royal On October 26 the Queen Mother was welcomed at Millbank by Mr. Profumo, Secretary of State for 
= mir . - f 4 ea _ et. ¢: a the North Somerset War, when she attended the centenary celebrations of the R.A.M.C. College, which was first founded 
eomanry oyal Tank Regt. (T.A.) and the Westminster Dragoons. in 1860 at Chatham, almost entirely through the exertions of Miss Florence Nightingale. 


THE SUPREME INDIVIDUAL CHAMPION OF THE DAIRY SHOW AT OLYMPIA: “ MARKYATE 
; BONTJE,” A MAGNIFICENT FRIESIAN COW. 
A RECORD-BREAKING AYRSHIRE COW: “ ALVERHAM CRUMMIE,” WHO SET UP A NEW RECORD eee gan ene oe tes Se & Be see Som. Wiuiees awe ve 
13 MILK IN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. much to the fore, since the isloe Trophy for the best all-round team of six dairy animals 
BY PRODUCING 13) GALLONS OF = was also won by Friesians. The Dairy Show was visited by the Queen Mother on October 26. 
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REMEMBER praising Arthur 
Koestler’s ‘‘ The Sleepwalkers,’’ and 
I am equally pleased with his new 
examination of Yoga and Zen Buddhism, 
THE Lotus aND THE Rosor. Mr. 
Koestler tells us in his preface that 


PRA NA WANE wenenenens 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


convince. These are a gang of men and 
women, seemingly of the same world of 
leisured and moneyed travellers, whose 
purpose in joining the cruise is to fleece as 
many people as possible by poker, black- 
mail, and so on. Individually, I suppose 
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in journeying through India and Ja 
in search of material for this book, he travelled 
“in the mood of a pilgrim.”” That is evident, 
for although it turns out that Yoga and Zen 
are devastatingly debunked, there is nothing 
gleeful about the debunking. Instead, Mr. 
Koestler gives the impression that he was ex- 
pecting something which he did not find, and is 
sadly disappointed. As a reader, however, I may 
be allowed to be gleeful. Many people have felt 
that some, at least, of the mysticism of the sage, 
ancient, and mysterious East is not all that it has 
been cracked up to be, and it is pleasant to be 
able to say “‘ I thought as much.” 

Mr. Koestler starts by visiting four “ con- 
temporary saints’’: Vinoba, Krishna Menon, 
Sankaracharya, and Anandamayee Ma. (The last 
two, incidentally, are not in my calendar.) These 
portraits are delicate and, in some respects, 
devastating. Much, much more shocking to the 
“ faithful ” of these Eastern cults is Mr. Koestler’s 
description of the great Mahatma Gandhi, especi- 
ally in his relationship with his sons. Most of this 
material comes from Gandhi's own autobio- 
graphical writings, where it has conveniently laid 
buried. One of the conclusions is: ‘‘ Gandhi was 
as near a saint as anybody can be in the twentieth 
century; as a father he came as near to the 
Demon King of the Bhagavata as any Western- 
educated Hindu could.” All that fasting, spinning, 
and attending Buckingham Palace garden-parties 
in a dhoti cannot have been, in itself, a true 
passport to sainthood. 

The chapters on Yoga and Zen cannot very well 
be conveyed in précis form, but the title of the 
second chapter of this book, ‘‘ Yoga Unexpur- 
gated,”’ will inform the reader at once whither 
some of his researches led Mr. Koestler. After 
describing the curious legend of the snake Kunda- 
lini, supposed to slumber at the base of man’s 
spine and then to perform a journey up the spinal 
column until she reaches the top of the brain and 
there mates with Shiva, Mr. Koestler continues: 


Kundalini’s journey past the lotus-flowers from the 
base of the spine to the head, her transformation from 
a biological into a spiritual force, is a beautiful parable, 
but there is a tendency in the human mind to leave a 
symbol alone, an itch to debase it by pseudo-rational- 
isations; and thus the Indian mystic is taught to force 
his tongue into his cranial cavity, to drink his bindu and 
to blink with his anus, to achieve union with Brahma. 


And so Mr. Koestler reaches his conclusion, 
which is that both India and Japan seem to be 
spiritually sicker, more estranged from a living 
faith than the West. ‘‘ To look to Asia for mystic 
enlightenment and spiritual guidance,” he writes, 
‘has become as much an anachronism as to think 
of America as the Wild West.’”’ I hope that this 
book will be widely read and appreciated, especi- 
ally by silly children—and even sillier adults—who 
elevate what they do not understand into some 
kind of significant doctrine. 

With this book, of course, goes Mr. Aldous 
Huxley’s Cottectep Essays, I say “ of course,” 
because Mr. Huxley has experimented sympatheti- 
cally with many forms of mysticism, including 
the Eastern varieties, and also with ‘‘ drugs that 
shape men’s minds "’—the title of one of the later 
essays in this book. Personally, I did not enjoy 
the collection. I was all the time searching for, 
and failing to find, the Aldous Huxley whom I and 
all my contemporaries revered in our early twenties, 
the satirist who gave us “ Brave New World” and 
“Point Counter Point.”” But I must make an 
exception. ‘‘ Sermon in Cats *’ is quite one of the 
most delightful of mildly malicious comments on 
human nature. 

There is something about diamonds which 
stirs men’s feelings, even when they are not being 
used to adorn beautiful women. Perhaps it is 
their value—althought I am told that rubies and 
emeralds are worth even more. (My wife will 
regretfully explain that I have not given her the 
opportunity of extensive research in these fields !) 
However, DiaMoNDs UNLIMITED is as good a title 
as any to whet the appetite. It is an autobio- 
graphical account by P. H. E. Burgess, former 
security officer of the Williamson diamond mine in 
Tanganyika, of the methods which he had to 
organise in order to stop robbery and smuggling 
on a grand scale. Some of the ingenuities designed 
for, rather than by, the African sorters working in 
this mine are most repulsive. (My father at the 
turn of the century used to order Baluchistan 
frontier jewel thieves a large dose of castor oil as a 
routine !) But the real interest of the book lies 
in its portrait of the eccentric Dr. Williamson. 
This strange figure once cured a man who boasted of 
his capacity to take alcohol, by mixing every 


liqueur found in a bar and forcing him to swallow 
the concoction ! 

Another, more full-dress, autobiography is 
that of Frances Parkinson Keyes, called Roszs 
IN DECEMBER. This well-known novelist writes 
with ease and grace, and adds emotion at times, 
especially when she is telling the story of her fight 
with her parents to marry a husband nearly thirty 
years older than herself. It is a period piece, set 
for the most part in the United States. If I have 
a criticism, it is that the book is a trifle too “‘ rosy ”’ 
—but then all Mrs. Parkinson Keyes’ immensely 
popular best selling novels suffer slightly from 
this, too. 

I have separated Mr. F. L. Lucas’s THE 
GREATEST PROBLEM AND OTHER Essays from 
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CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


| Fa week, whilst wallowing in pseudo-aesthetics, 
I remarked en passant on the perfection of 
chess game-scores as means of enabling distant 
enthusiasts to re-live the brilliancy of a master-game. 


I fear, on deeper consideration, that these scores, 
at any rate in the form in which we know them, are 
very smperfect. They ignore the time-element. 


Not to know whether a move took forty minutes 
or forty seconds detracts enormously from one's 
comprehension of a game. The most extreme cases 
occur where both players, tested by a complex game, 
use up most of their time early on. In the tenth 
Botvinnik v. Smyslov match game, 1957, each player 
left himself with only two minutes for his last six 
a (number 35 to 40 inclusive) before the time 
control. 


The bare game-score gives no inkling of the 
deathly tension of such a situation. 


Frequently, amateurs send me detailed analysis 
of positions from master-games claiming that the 
masters had overlooked some much superior continua- 
tion. When the claims are correct, more often than 
not more detailed records reveal that the move 
criticised had to be made in a flash. On the whole, 
considering how often the masters run short of time, 
it is amazing how much they do see under pressure. 
The training of a lifetime is not to be underestimated; 
the speed of thought can be terrific. 


I designed a glorified type of chess clock about 
1937 which recorded the time taken on each move 
whilst being used by the two players as an ordinary 
chess clock. How t took it to Utrecht and tried to 
get it used in an im ant international tournament, 
my brushes with the customs and the organisers, I 
described in The Ilustrated London News some years 
ago (one reader confessed to me that he had laughed 
until he cried). Game-scores elaborated with this 
machine’s recordings aroused great interest but I am 
afraid I lazily omitted to follow the idea up. 


Some players (B. Cafferty and K. W. Lloyd, 
among British Championship contenders) pains- 
takingly make frequent notes of times on their 
opponents’ and their own clocks during play. Know- 
ing how much time a man has taken over a move 
may at once enable you to decide, if perhaps it 
introduced some brilliant combination, whether 
laborious calculation or sheer imagination inspired it. 

During a game, you often suspect that the position 
is almost imperceptibly turning in your favour, but 
the issues may be so delicate that you are far from 
sure.” If your opponent takes half-an-hour over his 
next move, your hopes are confirmed. In my early 
chess career, I often used to watch my [o> 
expression. Tal is said to have annoyed Botvinnik 
in the last World Championship match by, whenever 
he thought he had made an extra good move, staring 
fixedly at Botvinnik’s face for a sign of consternation. 
He would not get much out of the process for, as I 
soon found out, masters cultivate poker faces. 
Whilst they can control their facial expression, how- 
ever, they cannot always prevent their necks from 
reddening; and if the situation suddenly demands a 
more anxious and extended investigation, this cannot 
intelligently be denied it. 


Draws are quite often 1 because one player, 
in an appreciably better position, is dangerously short 
of time. In fact, there are a hundred ways in which 
the time-element can obtrude into chess, which are 
rarely, if ever, recorded on the game score. 
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those of Mr. Huxley because the genre is really 
quite different. Although I admire—or used to 
admire Mr. Huxley more, I felt more at home with 
Mr. Lucas. There is more of a medley here. An 
account of the Berlin air-lift of 1948 is followed 
by an essay on translation. And I am heartily at 
one with Mr. Lucas in his reference to “‘ the brutal 
and infatuated savagery of a century that has 
so largely lost its sense of values in hysterical 
surrenders to unreason.”’ 

Two novelists who used to please me greatly 
do not seem quite to have come off in their latest 
efforts. The first of these is Nicholas Monsarrat’s 
THe Nyton Pirates. There is much that is 
excellent in this story of Americans embarked on 
a British ship for a “ millionaires’ cruise.” Mr. 
Monsarrat has depicted the passengers with cruel 
exactitude. It is the pirates who do not quite 


they would pass but there is something 
faintly farcical about them as a gang. But read this 
book, all the same, for even a second-rate Monsarrat 
is better than many another novelist’s top quality. 

The second of which I have doubts is Nancy 
Mitford’s Don’t TELL ALFRED. We have travelled 
a long way from the ‘“ Hons’ cupboard ”’ and, 
although I hate even to make the suggestion, it 
seems to me that Miss Mitford is, for the first time, 
showing signs of the weariness of advancing age. 
The Winchams (whom we met before) are given 
the Embassy in Paris. Unfortunately, their 
eldest boy is a bearded Zen novice, with a pregnant 
English wife and an adopted Chinese baby; the 
next is a Teddy-boy and spiv, pur ef simple; 
and the younger two are pop-fans who get “ sent ” 
by an unpleasing guitar-player. Add to these 
elements a young social secretary who breaks every 
heart in Paris, and a hostile journalist, and you 
have all the makings of a rather merrier time than 
is usually enjoyed at embassies. Often I laughed 
aloud, but I still fear that Miss Mitford has mislaid— 
let us hope, temporarily—some of her sparkle. 

Hammond Innes has written an exciting story 
of the South Arabian desert called THE DoomMED 
Oasis. The plot turns on rival tribes, oil survey, 
and the love-hate relationship between a father 
and his illegitimate son. It is another “ rattling 
good yarn” which many readers will thoroughly 
enjoy. But Mr. Innes must really be more careful 
about details. English barristers do not shout 
** Objection !,"" nor do they “rest” their case. 
We are supposed to be on British territory, Mr. 
Innes, not in the United States of America |! 

Another story of foreign parts is A Net or GOLD 
by Alice Ekert-Rotholz. This deals with the 
Dutch community of Batavia just before the 
revolution which established the State of Indo- 
nesia. It is a rather complex rigmarole of relations 
between the various families in the community, 
their relations with the native princes and with 
those who were to form the spearhead of the 
revolution, and the loves, hates, and fortunes 
of individuals. The translation from the German 
has, on the whole, been well done by Richard and 
Clara Winston—though from their reference to 
“a little glass of Genever ”’ I take it that neither of 
these two dedicated persons has ever heard of gin ! 

Vincent Cronin’s THE LETTER AFTER Z was 
spoilt for me because I never had the least sym- 
pathy with his hero, the “ talented, ebullient and 
original ” Dirk Vidal. This out-of-step young man 
was sent down very properly from Oxford, after 
he had made an attempt to burn down Balliol. 
(I have often been strongly tempted to burn down 
Balliol myself, but these little impulses have to be 
restrained !) He then drifts about till he reaches the 
Lebanon, and gets himself involved with plotting 
Levantines and lush mistresses. He dies a most 
peculiar death. 

A documentary of THE Navy at War, 1939- 
1945 comes from the talented and experienced pen 
of Captain S. W. Roskill, the official historian of 
the Navy during the last war. A trifle too tech- 
nical, perhaps, for the ordinary reader, but not 
for any naval enthusiast. 

J. R. Day’s More Unusvat Ralttways follows 
a pattern which this author has set before. This 
is an amusing book in which to browse. I learnt, 
among other things, that in 1830 a race was run 
between a carriage drawn by a small locomotive 
and another drawn by a horse. The horse won 
handsomely ! 
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Tue Doomep Oasis, by Hammond Innes. 
(Collins ; 15s.) 


A Net or Gotp, by Alice Ekert-Rotholz. 
Translated by Richard and Clara Winston. 


(Cape; 18s.) 
THE tren Arter Z, by Vincent Cronin. 
(Collins; 18s.) 


Tae Navy at War, 1939-1945, by Captain 
S. W. Roskill, R.N. (Collins; 30s.) 

More Unusvat Raiuways, by J. R. Day. 
(Muller ; 21s.) 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—THE SUNBEAM RAPIER J/]. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


S the Roman numerals in the title suggest, the Sunbeam Rapier has been 
progressively developed over a number of years. It may be expected, 
therefore, that in the manner of its performance it shows considerable refine- 
ment, and an impressive list of successes in the Alpine and similar arduous 
continental rallies is in itself a guarantee of the degree of its performance. 

I selected the Rapier for a journey to France, to see the Paris motor show 
and something of the French motor industry, because the comparatively free 
roads of the continent would provide a better opportunity of taking advantage 
of its undoubted performance than would our traffic-congested highways. 

In appearance the Rapier is smartly modern without being “ flashy.”’ Its 
graceful lines are emphasised by the outward curving fins along the top of 
the rear side panels and by the coloured streak running along the sides from 
headlamps to the tips of the rear wings and matching the colour of the roof 
panel. 

It is a two-door close-coupled saloon with comfortable accommodation 
for four full-size adults, and the doors open wide to give easy access to the 
rear seat, the squabs of the independently adjustable front bucket seats 
folding forward. Fixed side armrests help to position the rear passengers 

Visibility for the driver is above criticism, for the curved screen is both 
wide and deep, its pillars are slim and offer minimum obstruction to vision, 
and the rear window, also curved, is swept round into the quarters. Then the 
door shut pillar does not extend above the waist line, and door and quarter 
windows can be wound right down—although as it rained almost incessantly 
they were naturally not 
opened. 

I found the driving 
position well suited to my 
average stature with the 
seat midway in its range 
of adjustment, so I judge 
that a six-footer should also 
be comfortable at the wheel. 
The angle of the wheel is 
convenient, so that one’s 
hands and arms are in a 
natural position, the pendant 
pedals are not too high, and 
the short stubby central gear 
lever and the sturdy pull-up 
brake lever, lying almost 
horizontal when “ off” at 
the side of the driver's seat, 
are nicely within reach. 

The instruments are well 
grouped for easy observa- 
tion, with speedometer and 
revolution counter imme- 
diately in front of the 
driver, water thermometer, 
petrol gauge, oil pressure 
gauge and ammeter in line 
in the centre of the fascia, 
and also in line beneath 
them the panel light switch, 
choke control, ignition and 
starter switch, cigar lighter 
and lights switch. In short, 
the driver sits comfortably, has excellent vision, and the controls are where 
he wants them. 

Now unlike some motorists I never find the north of France uninteresting. 
The long rolling hills, the wide vistas of farmlands, and the straight, often 
tree-bordered roads have an attraction for the driver of a mettlesome car. 
On the run down to Dover I had learned to appreciate the Rapier’s latent 
performance and had cruised easily at 60 m.p.h., but once clear of Boulogne 
I found 80 m.p.h. just as easy a gait. I found too that the occasional patches 
of poor road surface made no difference to comfort or roadholding, for the 
springing gave a comfortable ride and the car was never persuaded by the 
worst of potholes or bumps to deviate from its straight course. 

In fact, I was somewhat surprised to find that I had covered the 50 miles 
to Abbeville in an hour, despite a short delay at Montreuil to find the post 
office and careful compliance with speed limits, for the gendarmerie is 
inclined to be restive about speed in the wrong place—quite rightly 

The test car had the Laycock de Normanville overdrive, an optional 
extra, operative on third and top gears. Thus I had six gear ratios available, 
overdrive top 3.835, top 4.778, overdrive third 5.338, third 6.651, second 
10.227 and first 15.987, to 1. These upper four close ratios suit the lively 
engine, which gives 73 b.h.p. net at 5400 r.p.m., admirably for except on 
overdrive top it is quite willing to reach peak revs. So one has maxima 
available of 84 m.p.h. on top, 75 m.p.h. on overdrive third, and 60 m.p.h. on 
third gear. 

On overdrive top, speed will build up into the nineties if the throttle can 
be kept open for long enough, but the charm of overdrive is cruising at 
85 m.p.h. with the rev, counter showing only 4500 r.p.m., so that one has the 
pleasant feeling that the engine is working easily with another tooo r.p.m. in 
hand. It remains smooth up to its peak, although naturally it becomes audible 
lhe change into or out of overdrive requires only a flick of the switch, and 
the gear-box changes are just as easy through the positive action of the 
short lever, and can be made quite quickly 





CHOSEN AS THE CAR OF THE MONTH: THE SUNBEAM RAPIER III, WHICH WAS COLONEL CLEASE’S CHOICE TO TAKE HIM 
TO THE PARIS MOTOR SHOW, AND WHICH HAD TO STAND UP TO AN ALMOST PERPETUAL RAINSTORM. HE DESCRIBES 
IT AS “SMARTLY MODERN WITHOUT BEING ‘FLASHY.’” (Price £695, plus £290 14s. 2d. P.T.) 


Occasionally dry roads were encountered, but mostly it rained and rained. 
Wet roads seemed to make no difference to the roadholding and stability, 
however, but once or twice I had a suspicion that it took a fraction of a second 
for the front disc brakes to dry off before they developed their usual decisive 
bite. When this happened, another brake application a few seconds later 
appeared to confirm my diagnosis for there was then no suspicion of delay. 

Starting from cold with the choke in action was instantaneous, but when the 
engine was hot it was sometimes necessary to start on full throttle, although 
avoiding any sudden movement of the pedal because the two carburettors 
incorporate pumps for rapid acceleration; from rest to 30 m.p.h. in 5.4 sec. 
and to 60 m.p.h. in under 17 sec. For starting from rest I found first gear 
desirable, with a rapid change into second. 

Steering is by recirculating ball mechanism, and is light and precise, 
understeering but not excessively. The wheel carries a full horn ring and has 
only two spring spokes, so that it offers no obstruction to one’s view of the 
speedometer and rev. counter. Incidentally, the usefulness of the latter was 
emphasised when the speedometer cable decided to be fashionable and to go 
on strike, for 1000 r.p.m. on top gear is equivalent to just over 15 m.p.h. and on 
overdrive top to 19 m.p.h. For the two-speed screenwiper I have nothing 
but praise, for seldom can it have had to work such long hours. At times it 
was on its high speed for half-an-hour or so, so heavy were some storms. 

Despite the high compression ratio of 9.2 to i, the engine was quite happy 
on supercarburant. Fuel consumption appeared to be about 23-24 m.p.g. 
in cruising at 80-85 m.p.h., 
but at speeds in the 50-60 
m.p.h. bracket it was nearer 
33 m.p.g., good use naturally 
being made of the overdrive. 
Oil consumption for just over 
1000 miles was one quart. 

In finish, both inside and 
out, and in equipment the 
Rapier attains a high stan- 
dard. It has key locks for 
both doors, and a different 
key for the fascia locker and 
the luggage compartment, in 
which there is generous space 
although the spare wheel is 
set in a vertical position 
along the off side. Its basic 
price is £695, which becomes 
raised by purchase tax to 
£985 14s. 2d. 


MOTORING NOTES. 

The Institute of 
Advanced Motorists has now 
conducted a total of 38,451 
tests and the membership 
has reached 21,661. 


Bristol Siddeley has 
disposed of its subsidiary 
company Bristol Cars 
Limited to Mr. George White, who has been Managing Director since its 
inception, Mr. T. A. D. Crook, Managing Director of Anthony Crook Motors 
Ltd., and Mr, F. S. Derham who will continue in his present appointment as 
Secretary to Bristol Cars Limited. 





Rootes Motors Limited are building a new factory at Linwood in Scotland 
for the production of an entirely new Hillman car, smaller than the present 
Minx which is to be continued. The body of the new car will be made by the 
Pressed Steel Company in their adjoining factory. Production of the new 
car will commence in approximately two years’ time. 


— ~~ -- + + 


To-morrow, Sunday, November 6, the R.A.C.’s Veteran Car Run from 
London to Brighton includes an entry from the U.S., a 1903 Oldsmobile 
Runabout. This will be cheered on by 200 members of the Antique Automobile 
Club of America, who are celebrating their club’s silver jubilee with a trip 
to Europe 


To celebrate the birthday of the Ford Anglia a trio of New Anglias were 
driven round the Goodwood circuit continuously for a week, except for stops 
for fuel, tyres, and so on and to change drivers, and in the 10,080 minutes 
covered 10,468.8 miles, 10,423.2 miles and 10,365.6 miles respectively. 


<< 


At the B.M.C.’s sports-car factory at Abingdon an advanced driving school 
has been instituted at which the Corporation's employees who may be called 
on to demonstrate one or other of the four B.M.C. cars capable of 100 m.p.h 
will be given courses of instruction. The Chief Instructor is ex-police Sergeant 
H. J. Shillabeer, formerly an instructor at the Metropolitan Pelice School at 
Hendon 
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A ROAMER-NOVELTY 


The Watch for the Left-Hander 
























There are more left-handers than is com- 
monly realised. The fact that nobody manu- 
factures instruments, tools and equipment 
for them shows what little thought is given 
to this problem by right-handers. But the 
ROAMER WATCH CO. has remembered 
them. Its latest creation is the watch for 


the left-hander. 


— It is worn on the right wrist 

— The winder is located on the left side 

— The left-hander can wear and manipulate 
the watch in the manner most natural 
for him 


100°/s waterproof, anti-magnetic, shock- 
protected, 17 jewels, sweep seconds. 

Ref. No. 430 in Goldplate or Staybrite 
Steel, £16. 

Rotodated Automatic self-winder £ 12. 
Obtainable from good Jewellers every- 
where. World service for spares. 










OAME 


Distributors in Great Britain: 

Roamer Watches (England) Limited,Green- 
wich House, 10 —13 Newgate Street, 
London, E.C. 1. 
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A Quien all the 
world acknowledges 


7 


| 


RICHLAND 
QUEEN 


,| SCOTCH WHISKY | 
Macdonaldrllur Ld 


DISTULERS O LEITH » SCOTLAND 





MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 








DISTILLERS 
i 
©Your Guarantee. » LEITH 
hans fo bh Wecrhy +s lhe metered 
Prlel of bev of Uh. cmvod Yell Seat llevan ‘ SCOTLAND 
Pw hillid eyh lent: ‘lem Moray Uenterel 








Queen « Scots 





CHAMPAGNE 


Dry Monopok 
Nibuichel 


“aly 





Fine and Dry Monopole 


Your Edwardian Uncle Jocelyn always spoke of it as ‘‘bubbly™’: 
your Cousin Letitia demanded “‘fizz"' in ringing tones in her deb 
days of the Roaring Twenties; and you. modern that you are. 
simply order ‘‘champers"’. But your ‘“‘champers”™ is very different 
from ‘‘fizz"’ or ‘“‘bubbly’’, for tastes have radically changed in the 
past fifty years. You like your champagne as you like your 
humour—dry, with the hint of a bite to it. 

Of the modern champagnes, there is none better than fine Dry 
Monopole, either 1952 or non-vintage. (Remember that where 
champagne is concerned, non-vintage is not non-U.) 

Dry Monopole is indeed a champagne for la grande occasion; it is 
to be found only a telephone call away, at your wine merchant. 
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This unforgettable coffee liqueur is one of the 
delights of the Caribbean. A fine liqueur— by 
itself, or served with after-dinner coffee. “Tia 
Maria” is subtly blended with Biue Mountain 
coffee which is why it goes so perfectly with 
coffee. Try it—today ! 


THE JAMAICAN COFFEE LIQUEUR 











ON THREE WHEELS 


RELIANT 


‘REGAL’ Mk V SALOON 





London Distributors : 
Glanfield Lawrence (Highbury) Ltd., Reliant House, 28/32 Highbury Corner, Londen, N.5 
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The most handsome 
‘Tweeds are DONEGAL 


HANDWOVEN ! 


No mechanically produced tweed can equal 
the charm of these handwoven fabrics, 
many with the distinctive irregular fleck, 
and the subtle beauty of the colours taken 
from the lovely Irish countryside. 

To enable you to identify Donegal Hand- 
woven Tweed beyond all doubt, an exclusive 
Mark is now applied to it. In your own 
interests, make sure you see this Mark on 
the cloth, and on the label in the garment. 
Then you are sure you are buying genuine 
Donegal HANDWOVEN Tweed—by far the 
smartest for town or country. 


| 
ny DONEGAL 
HANDWOVEN 
[WEED 
el -7- ta -Me dall-m-> det 0l-Jh2-) 
Identi fication Mark 

















The Mark is based on the ancient Irish ‘d’ in the 
Book of Kells, the famous 8th century manuscript 
preserved in Trinity College, Dublin. 


Issued by the Donegal Handwoven Tweed 
; Association Ltd., Donegal, Ireland. ; 


q 





Probably 


the most expensive, 
certainly the best 









Dynatron build to standards, never 
prices. This is the only way to produce 
the ‘concert grand’ performance, the 
superb reliability and finish, that have 
made people who appreciate good sound 
reproduction choose Dynatron for over 
30 years. 

This is MAZURKA our modern, high fidelity record 
reproducer. Twin speakers. High power output. Com- 
prehensive controls. First-class auto or single player 
record-reproducing equipment. Handsome cabinet in 
polished walnut lined with white sycamore. Sterco- 
adaptable models $2 gna. Stereophonic models 77 gma 
including matching extension speaker unit. Legs are an 
optional extra. 


May we send you @ catalogue and pat you in touch 
with your local Dynatron Dealer? 


> 


perwnen PRESSES TAPE neem 





To Dynatron Radio Limited, St. Peter's Road, Furze Platt, Maidenhead, Berks 
Telephone: Maidenhead $150 (10 lines) 
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Avery distinguished gin 
in a very distinctive bottle 
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SEAGERS OF LONDON GIN 
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and your FRENCH will be perfect 


MERVEILLEUX neat 


INCOMPARABLE jn a cocktail 
CHIC with gin BRILLANT with soda 


Sole importers: Win. Chas. Anderson & Co, Lid., 8, Lime Street, E.C.3. 
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It's the dry vermouth 
that made French famous 
.. at only 17/6 a bottle— 
c'est formidable! 





JAMES BURROUGH LIMITED - LONDON - 








BEEFEATER 


EXTRA DRY GIN 


SEli ° 


NovEMBER 5, 1960 


GREATNESS- 


Your good taste will tell you that Beefeater Extra 
Dry, the gin that’s distilled from pure grain— 


is gin as it should be. 


DISTILLERS OF FINE GIN SINCE 1820 


37/- A BOTTLE 








CROWN 
CROWNS 


LIEBFRAUMILCH 


A wine of charm 


and distinction 


3A Langunback Hook 














Where there's a will—there’s help... 


To meet our heavy expenses in caring for our 7,500 children 
we are always needing help from generous-hearted folk . . . 
from those willing to share their unexpected windfalls . . . from 
others willing to undertake regular support in the form of 
bequests and subscriptions under Deeds of Covenant. We 
should be most grateful to know if you, or anyone in your circles, 
would be willing to help us in this way. 


Please send cheques and postal orders (crossed please) to: 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


92, BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON E.1 
For Forms of Bequest or of Covenant ring Stepney Green 3400, Ext. 212. 








GRISONS SWITZERLAND 6,000 rr. 


IN JANUARY 


the Arosa hotels quote specially 
advantageous prices. For the same 
money visitors get better rooms, or 
can stay longer. Reduced terms for the 
Arosa ski-ing school. More careful and 
personal service. Certainty of snow 
and the proverbial Arosa sunshine. 
Famous Arosa amusements programme. 
A lot of interesting events: 

Janua 11: ice Fete. 15, 22: Horse races on 
the ZS : Motor-car slalom oe. snow. 


7-8: Swiss ica-Skating ai : Ski- 
ing International Jumping 





wy gore Arosa-Weisshorn Cable Airwoy 
po ski-hoists. 4 ski-lifts, ski-jump, sloiom 
standard run, largest ski-school ( teachers), 
new stadium (800 seats), 4 ice-rinks, curling-rinks. 


7 days all 7 s 


Fr. 
Betten min max. 
Hof Maran ... —— s.— 3%4— 
Arosa Kulm Hotel......... 170 245— 364.— 
Excelsior .. 100 245.— 364.— 
Tschuggen Grand Hotel... 180 245— 364.— 
Valsans.............--. 140 2U7— IR— 
Bellevue ............ 120 1%.— Wi— 
des Alpes...... co 1%— WI.— 
i ciiniketesenes 80 1%— 301.— 
els 1%.— 301.— 
| Neer and Sporthotel... -- 100 = 19%— Wl— 
Raetia .... -  I1%— Wi— 
Seehof ......... cece 1100 19 — 3OL— 
Alpensonne TS$4.— 245.— 
Anita 4S i154— 245.— 
Belvéddre-Tanneck 65 154— 245.— 
; 50 154— 245.— 
— nisesitiion 0 154— 245.— 
Screiff-Juventas - S&S 84— 245.— 
Suriej ... 0 154— 24.— 
Suvretta _ @ 84— 245.— 
Gentiana : 3 «(147 ~224.— 
SED -innindiomrvene 3 «147.— 724.— 
Touring tte 0 Ie 24— 
Belmont garni _ S 12—* 54— 
Kursaal-Casino with jeu de a boule 
*Room (with bath), hb g. three meals, 





all tips and taxes. 
Apply to hotels and all Agencies. 


Try it in a dry martini—the Beefeater Martini 
—or “on the rocks” 
Beefeater Extra Dry at its very best. True, 
Beefeater will cost you more than 
ordinary gins, but extravagance 
was never more 
magnificently justified. 


, and you will enjoy 
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Few men have been privileged to share a gull’s-eye 
view of the building of ‘Oriana’. Fred Wheeler, relief 
crane driver on the 150-ton crane at Vickers’ Barrow 
yard, is one of them. From his cabin more than 100 
feet aloft he has watched the progress of her fitting out, 
ferrying load after load from shore to ship and depo- 
siting each with pinpoint accuracy. 

Though he works alone, Fred has close personal links 
with the active scene below, for his father has worked 
in the shipyard for many years past. And father and 
son share a common pride in belonging to one of the 
finest shipbuilding teams in the world. 




























as ; 
ie : . 
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In addition to her luxurious passenger accommodation, ‘Oriana’ has 117,000 cubic feet 


T of general cargo space and 54,000 cubic feet of refrigerated cargo space. 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (SHIPBUILDERS) LIMITED VICKERS HOUSE BROADWAY LONDON SW1_ Ship and Repair Yards: BARROW NEWCASTLE HEBBURN AND JARROW 
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ORB-STAMPED HARRIS TWEED leads 
¢ aman’s life. Strong, robust, excep- 
¢ tionally hardwearing. A tradition- 
2 ally superb tweed without so much 
4 a8 a single strand of synthetic fibre. 
¢ The Orb Mark is your safeguard 
: that the tweed has been independ- 
ently inspected according to regula- 
; tions approved by the Board of 
i Trade, and that it is wholly pro- 
¢ duced in the Islands of the Outer 
: Hebrides. 

So, always look for the 
Orb Mark before you buy— 


HARRIS 
TWEED 


HAND WOVEN 


| | | tHaitis Tweed 









ay 
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FINDLATER. MACKIF. TODO & Co LT® 
LONDON ©) ESTABLISHED 101) 





A gracious welcome to your guests 


ae A 
16/- bottle ~- 8/6 half-bottle , pact Mann 


™ 


Also Magnums 32/- 











; Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Ltd. 
INA AOR WN Nn Wen WR Rn tment SERRE BEE NS ‘ = a bts Datta teal, by Dal beth ty ne he by eb eb et ie be ee ee AANA eR 4 SNS NNN RN Wk Nk WR WRN RD HE Be et . ass SN SNS NNN le © ek ee ts tn tes Wn Ws WR RR We he 8 ‘ 
‘ CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 


lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full reta:l price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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'S REMEMBRANCE 
THE NATION’S R CHRISTMAS 


How much POQPPY DAY arts 


FROM 
50 COUNTRIES 


Wines ... Food Produce . . . Elec- 
trical Goods . . . Handicrafts. . . 
Porcelain ... Linens . . . Jewellery 
.. . Wood Carving . . . China and 
Textiles . . . 


THE RARE—THE EXOTIC—AND THE PRACTICAL 
AT THE BIENNIAL 


INTERNATIONAL 
FETE 


(In co-operation with the Diplomatic Corps, London) 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, $.W.7 
TUESDAY, NOV. 15. -10 a.m.-9 p.m. 


Entrance by brochure (with lucky 
number prizes) 2/6, from Save 
the Children Fund, I. F. Dept., 
12, Upper Belgrave Street, 
London, S.W.1, or at the door 
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everything 


is with 





a pink Gin! 





Collectors urgently needed 
British Legion - Haig’s Fund - 70-80 York Way - London - N.1 Svneeate te a6 of he Gave tho Colitue Fund 
Nearest Stations: Knightsbridge and High Street, 


Just gin and Angostura— (Registered under the Wor Charities Act) Kensington 


Buses: Nos. 9, 46, 52, 73 pass the door 
and the world 











takes on a different tinge. 


Chreasure 


from Ccottand 


for the TRUE CONNOISSEUR 








DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Gross assets £2,000,000 





The Famous Grouse Brand Scotch Whisky 


represents the cumulative blending experience 
of five generations of the Gloag family 
in direct succession since 1800. r 
To test the fine quality try it neat. wes 
If you have any difficulty about supplies, 
a cheque for £22 : 10s. brings a dozen 
bottles, carriage paid, to your home. 


GROUSE~-WHISKY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 


HELP US TO HELP MENTZENDORFF 


those who cannot help themselves 


are paying 74% per annum 
interest on deposits for the 
seventh i i 


















um, the original 


Funds are urgently needed to enable us to continue 
to help our large and ever-increasing family, many 
of whom are elderly and infirm, They rely on us 


Allasch 


KUMMEL 


that 














selves in their own little homes, for as long as 
health and strength permit. When this is no 
longer possible, as many as can be cared for are 

tial 


admitted to the seven nursing and residenti 





and different parts of the country. More homes helps 


are needed, and will be added as soon as the 
necessary funds are available. 
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ANGOSTURA 


AROMATIC BITTERS | Distressed Gentlefolk’s Aid Association 


It’s the pink that makes the wane The G i. iw vi e Gate H ; , ws 
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Outstanding! 
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MEDALLION 





Fine ‘A hampagne 


LIQUEUR BRANDY 








The medaiiion by Jacques Nilis portrays King Louis XIV and it was in 1716, 
the last year of his reign, that the House of Martell was founded 





